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NO MARKETING AGREEMENT. 


The news that there will be no mar- 
keting agreement for the nursery in- 
dustry comes without surprise to those 
who have followed the negotiations 
closely. At the outset, there was dis 
agreement among nurserymen as to the 
need for a marketing agreement. Di- 
vision was even more marked as to the 
practicability of its enforcement, if 
ence adopted. There was even doubt 
whether the provisions of the agricul 
tural adjustment act covered the pe 
euliar situation of this industry. 

Despite questions and doubts, how- 
ever, the nurserymen’s national plan- 
ning committee put a vast amount of 
effort and time into the preparation 
of a code that was never submitted 
and into a marketing agreement which 
had a public hearing last July and, ap- 
parently, careful consideration by the 
A. A, A. officials. Much discussion and 
debate of the various topics relative 
to a marketing agreement took place 
at nurserymen’s meetings and in pri 
vate groups. Problems which have dis- 
turbed the industry for years were 
given plenty of airing. 

Regardless of the outcome, the work 
of the committee and the discussion it 
aroused were far from being in vain; 
they brought home a realization of 
conditions within the industry and of 
the factors which produced them, a 
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realization which should produce more 
mutual understanding and codperative 
action. 

While there will be no national mar- 
keting agreement, the state or section- 
al agreements which have been put 
into effect in the west will no doubt 
be adopted elsewhere. In some states, 
statutes already in ‘existence permit 
this form of codperative action. Where 
that is beyond the desire of the nurs- 
erymen of a district, action will doubt- 
less be taken through trade associa- 
tions to stabilize trade practices and 
to better conditions in the industry. 





A RETAIL ASSOCIATION. 


The belief that nurserymen need the 
help of a different or numerically 
stronger association will no doubt be in- 
creased by the knowledge that they are 
not to have such government aid as 
might have been given through a code 
or marketing agreement. Groups have 
met here and there to discuss this matter, 
and it has been a topie in state conven- 
tions, particularly in connection with the 
A. A. N. revitalization plan presented by 
the Costich committee. 

Most prevalent is the belief that the 
retail branch of the industry needs the 
benefits which can be obtained from an 
organization which will foster its inter- 
ests, solve its problems and win the 
esteem of the public. The last point is 
particularly stressed now, since it will be 
necessary to educate the public to pay 
a proper price for trees and shrubs after 
it has been used to the very low figures 
at which distress stock has been moved 
in recent seasons. 

Few nurseries resemble each other ex- 
actly. They vary in classes of materials 
produced and in their type of operation. 
Some sell at wholesale through price lists 
or salesmen. Others sell at retail, 
through catalogues, agents, landscape 
planters, roadside stands or other out- 
lets. Combinations of one or another 
type of operation are frequent, and some 
include all methods. 

An association can handle problems 
only that are common to all, or the ma- 
jority of, its members. Hence the state 
and national associations are largely in- 
terested in legal matters, such as taxes, 
inspection, government competition, 
quarantines and the like. 

Unless an association of retail nursery- 


men is large numerically and strong 
financially—which means high dues—it 
ean only handle a few phases of its 
members’ problems. But one which 
could be concentrated upon with value 
to the industry at large is the merchan- 
dising of nursery products. This would 
not include merely an advertising cam- 
paign such as the A, A. N. once carried 
on. It would offer sales help and foster 
more widely the successful sales methods 
of its enterprising members. It could 
obtain publicity as a group which indi- 
vidual members might not secure. It 
could emphasize the importance of trees 
and shrubs to adorn home grounds, 
through newspaper publicity and other 
channels direct to the public. We need a 
good deal more of this sort of thing to 
meet the competition from manufactur- 
ers of building materials, furniture, 
automobiles, radios, electric refrigera- 
tors and other home improvements, no 
more enduring and certainly more ex 
pensive than a_ residential landscape 
planting. 





HELP FROM BR. F. C. 


Among the predictions as to prob 
able action in the current session of 
Congress is one of a more liberal pol- 
icy on working capital loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
To nurserymen who have not been able 
to obtain the assistance from banks the 
past few seasons that they normally 
require, this lends a reasonable hope. 

Previously, when some nurserymen 
endeavored to secure loans from the 
R. F. C., they were advised that there 
was a definite ruling by the directors 
of the R. F. C. that the provisions of 
the act were not applicable to the nurs- 
ery business. To members of the trade 
the justice was not apparent in making 
additional working capital available to 
manufacturers and not to nurserymen. 
This is a highly seasonable form of 
trade, and bank loans were usually es- 
sential to the large nurseries. They 
have been handicapped without the 
bank’s help in recent seasons. 

Some nurserymen have already writ 
ten to their Senators and Representa- 
tives at Washington, and a more wide- 
spread request from the trade may ob- 
tain a liberalization of the act so that 
R. F. C. loans may be made available 
to nurserymen. Write your Congress- 
men about it. 
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Decide to Drop Marketing Agreement 


Communication from A. A. A. Head Ends Efforts of Nurserymen to Obtain 
a National Marketing Agreement under Provisions of Federal Statute 


In a letter addressed to Clarence O. 
Siebenthaler, chairman of the nursery- 
men’s planning committee, under date 
of January 3, P. R. Taylor, assistant 
chief of the general crops section of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, expressed the decision not to at- 
tempt a marketing agreement in this in- 
dustry. 

Since the public hearing in New York 
last July, the members of the nursery- 
men’s committee and government offi- 
cials have been in frequent communica- 
tion and conference, and both the mem- 
bers of the committee and the adminis- 
tration officials came to the conclusion 
that it would be unwise to continue ef- 
forts to frame a code or marketing agree 
ment for nurserymen. 

The administration recognizes, aceord- 
ing to Mr. Taylor’s letter, that a substan 
tial change has taken place since negotia- 
tions for an agreement were begun. With 
the removal of the surplus which was the 
primary cause of the distress conditions 
in the industry, it is probable that there 
will be a general improvement in the 
competitive conditions which the agree 
ment was intended to correct. It would 
be difficult to operate a marketing agree 
ment unless it had strong support of a 
large percentage of nurserymen, which 
the record of the hearing did not support. 

“In view of this situation,” concludes 
Mr. Taylor, “it does not appear desirable 
to burden the industry with the effort 
and expense of a campaign for signing 
up an agreement which does not appear 
likely to receive a sufficient degree of 
support to carry it forward to final com- 
pletion.” 


Letter from A. A. A. 


The letter of January 3 directed to 
Mr. Siebenthaler by Mr. Taylor reads in 
full as follows: 

“Since the recent hearing at New York 
a proposed marketing agreement for the 
nursery industry has been given careful 
consideration by the Agricultural Ad 
justment Administration and a suggest- 
ed revision submitted to the national 
planning committee representing the in- 
dustry. It appears that the committee 
does not believe that present conditions 
are favorable to the adoption of such an 
agreement at this time. 

“Tt is recognized by the administration 
that there has been a substantial change 
in the situation of the industry since ne- 
gotiations for an agreement were begun. 


The surplus supply of nursery stock 
whieh was the primary cause of the dis- 
tressed conditions in the has 
been reduced, if not largely eliminated, 
by the damage due to the severe winter 
of 1933-34 and the extreme drought of 
last summer. With the removal of this 
surplus supply, it is probable that there 
will be a general improvement in the 
competitive conditions which the agree 
ment was intended to correct. 

“It is agreed that it would be difficult 
to operate a marketing agreement on a 


business 


nation-wide basis unless such an agree 
ment had strong support of a very large 
percentage of the industry. The record 
of the hearing clearly shows that this is 


not the ease, as there is a wide difference 








SWAN SONG. 


The accompanying communi- 
cation from the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 
brings to a close the subject of 
a national marketing agreement 
for the nursery industry. 

We have been in frequent 
communication and conference 
with government officials since 
the public hearing in New York 
city, and after weighing all facts 
and sentiments as they have 
come to our attention, the mem- 
bers of this committee and the 
government officials have come 
to the conclusion that it would 
be unwise to continue our ef- 
forts to frame a code or market- 
ing agreement for nurserymen. 

Since this brings to a close the 
activities of the nurserymen’s 
national planning committee, 
we will, after filing final expense 
account, take steps immediately 
to have our resignation accepted 
by the state and regional dele- 
gates under whose authority we 
were empowered to act for the 
industry. 


NURSERYMEN’'S NATIONAL 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Clarence O. Siebenthaler, 
Chairman 

Henry B. Chase, 

Paul V. Fortmiller, 

Paul C. Stark, 

Donald D. Wyman. 




















of opinion within the industry as to the 
necessity for an agreement as well as to 
its possible provisions. In view of this 
situation, it does not appear desirable to 
burden the industry with the effort and 
expense of a campaign for signing up an 
agreement which does not appear likely 
to receive a sufficient degree of support 
to carry it forward to final completion. 

“Even though a marketing agreement 
is not placed in operation, the work 
which the nurserymen’s national plan- 
ning committee has done will not be in 
vain as thorough consideration of the 
problems of the industry which has been 
given during the past year will be of 
real service in preventing a repetition of 
the conditions which prevailed in 1933 


and previous vears,’ 
Committee’s Views. 


The expression of members of the na 
tional planning committee is contained 
in a letter dated November 15, 1934, di 
rected by Chairman Siebenthaler to the 
A. A. A. in reference to the redraft of 
the marketing agreement made after the 
New York hearing, as follows: 

rhe 
has carefully 
marketing agreement 
hearing in New York 

Although recognizing the 
igreement is desired by a c¢ 
nurserymen, the committer 
would be actively supported by 
producers and distributors in the 
regions to assure its being adopted by the indus 
try Many nurserymen contacted seriously doubt 
the practicability of operating the 
igreement even if this approval could be secured 
by an overwhelming majority 


nurserymen’s national planning committee 
perused the redraft of the proposed 
discussed at the public 


fact that such ar 
nsiderable number of 
does not feel that it 
a sufficient num 


ber of various 


successfully 


Complying with your request that the opinions 
of the individual committee members and other 
nurserymmen be transmitted to you, I am quoting 


from some of the recent letters received 
CHASE: *‘Answering Chief Wellman's questions 
is to whether or not this or any marketing agree 


ment is now desired by the nurserymen, or would 


receive their active support, my answer is pos 
tively No I am honest in telling you more 
emphatically than ever before that ‘it won't 
work.’ I do not believe it worth while to at 


tempt to get it to the people fer signature, do 
vou?" 

FPORTMILLER “I must report that I have 
contacted a great many nurserymen during the 


summer and fall, and I find they are now not in 
favor of a marketing agreement I could say this 
attitude prevailed almost without exception, and 
if pinned right down, I could not name a single 
exception They all feel it is practically 
hopeless to try to secure signatures to a market- 
ing agreement for nursery stock containing an 
open price provision.”’ 

WYMAN: It would take more than our com 
mittee or a hundred committees like ours to sell 
the idea to the trade and no legislation will ever 
be successful unless there is a large majority be- 
hind it.’’ 

MACDONALD: “Considering facts only—as I 
see them at least—-I do not think an agreement 
would be adopted by the industry, and I do not 
believe that useless effort should be made. The 
committee has dene a good job, its conscience is 





4 


clear. and it is net called upon to lead a forlorr 
hope and sacrifice itself further.” 

STARK: “I agree that it would be a physical 
impossibility to sell this idea to a sufficient number 
of nurserymen who would be willing to sign up 
and operate under this agreement.” 

LOVETT, President A. A. N “I feel that you 
are justified in seeking the approval of the other 
members of your committee to the changes and 
amendments recommended by the legal depart 
ment of A. A. A., and then sending it back, with 
request that it be submitted to the nursery indus 
try for their approval or rejection.”’ 

PRYANT, Vice-president A. A. N.: “The long 
er we wait the surer I am that no agreement car 
be written which will be signed by enough of the 
nurserymen to make it workable and the 
abandoning of the idea as a whole is undoubtedly 
the most logieal."’ 


Several of the committee members have stated 
that certain changes would be necessary in the 
redraft before they would consent to sending it 
out to the industry This seems to represent the 
sentiment of the various members of the national 
committee as indicated by the correspondence on 
file 

Without presuming to make a recommendation 
one Way or the other, the committee thinks it 
best to leave this entire matter to your own good 
judgment. If the Administration decides to send 
it out in the form in which it now appears, there 
are certain changes which the committee would 
like to have the opportunity to submit 

Speaking for the committee, the writer wishes 
to acknowledge the helpful attitude and courteous 
treatment received in our contacts with you and 
your associates in the department 


Coming Meetings 


Announcements of Approaching Events 


NURSERYMEN’S CONFERENCE. 


Fifth Annual Cornell Event. 


The fifth annual nurserymen’s confer- 
ence will be held in the Plant Science 
building, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 23 and 24. It-is being 
planned chiefly for those nurserymen 
doing a retail business. The entire con- 
ference period has been jammed into 
one and a half days, with almost every 
minute full. Consequently, if necessary, 
nurserymen can arrive at noon January 
23 and leave after the banquet January 
24, spending only one night in Ithaca, 
but at the same time attending every 
session of the conference. 

Ample opportunity is being left in the 
program for discussion, and this is par- 
ticularly being encouraged at the infor- 
mal dinners. 

Most of the speakers on the program 
are well known to nurserymen. Each 
has something of vital interest. Par- 
ticular emphasis is being placed on the 
Thursday afternoon session, which will 
be given over entirely to a discussion 
of the problems confronting those who 
plan and plant small properties, and this 
includes almost every nurseryman. 

Dr. G. F. Warren, financial advisor to 
President Roosevelt and one of the 
silent “strong men” in the present ad- 
ministration, will speak at the banquet. 


Program. 


The final program follows: 


JANUARY 23, 1:30 P. M. 
Introduction, by Dr. Cornelius Betten, dean of 
the university faculty. 
“The Causes of Winter Injury,’’ by Prof 
A. J. Heinicke, of Cornell University. 
“The Revitalization Plan of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen,”’ by E. H. Costich, 
a ages of Hicks Nurseries, Inc., Westbury, 


Inspection of laboratories, greenhouses and 


nurseries. (Apply at registration desk for 
guides.) 
Informal dinner and _ discussion, Willard 


Straight hall. 
JANUARY 24, 9 A. M. 

“Cornell Pasture Results That Apply Directly 
to the Lawn Problem."’ by Professor Johnstone 
Wallace, of Cornell University. 

“New Plants That Are Worth While,"’ by 
Henry Kohankie, Painesville, 0. 

“Planting Facts That We Must Not Forget,"’ by 
Prof. Ralph Curtis, of Cornell University. 

Informal luncheon, in Martha Van Rensselaer 
hall, south cafeteria. Discussion on ‘Recent 
Developments in the Spread of the Dutch Elm 
Disease,’’ led by Dr. P. A. Readio, of Cornel! 
University. 

JANUARY 24, 1:30 P. M. 

“Small Property Problems,’’ by John R 
Bracken, professor of landscape architecture, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. 

Discussion of small property problems, led by 
department staff. 

Banquet at Willard Straight hall. Dr. G. F. 
Warren, of the department of agricultural evo 
nomics, Cornell University, will speak on ‘‘The 
Monetary Situation."’ 


NEW ENGLAND PROGRAM. 


Following is the program for the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
New England Nurserymen’s Association, 
which will be held in the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., January 22 and 23, 

JANUARY 22, 10 A. M. 

Informal social and business gathering 

Inspection of poster displays featuring surplus 
and want lists 

JANUARY 22, 1:30 TI. M 

Open session. 

Roll call 

President's address, by Clarence E. Dow, Bar 
Ilarbor, Me 

Reading of records 

Annual reports by officers 

Committee reports 

“Plants for Particular Locations." by Donald 
Wyman, of the New York State College of Agri 
culture, Ithaca 

Discussion on the topic, “The Revitalization of 
the A. A. N.” 
JANUARY 23, 0:30 A.M 

Reports of special committees 

Election of ofticers for 1935 

“The Future of Agriculture in New England,” 
by E. L. Gillett, Massachusetts commissioner of 
agriculture 

“The Federal Housing Administration's Pro 
gram and How It Affects Nurserymen,”’ by John 
F. Malley, Massachusetts state director, Federal 
llousing Administration 

“The Federal Quarantine Situation, D’resent 
and Future,” by Lee Strong, Washington, D. C 

Luncheon 

JANUARY 23, 1:30 P.M 

‘Our Beautiful New England,’ a portrayal in 
direct color photography, screened and described 
by A. C. Shelton, New England manager of the 
Agfa Corp. 

Introduction of the new president 

Adjournment 


The annual dinner will be held Tues 
day evening, January 22, the program 
including unusual entertainment, it is 
stated in the advance announcements. 
Harlan P. Kelsey, Jr., East Boxford, 
Mass., is secretary of the association. 





PENNSYLVANIA MEETING. 


January 29 and 30 are the dates se- 
lected recently for the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As 
sociation to be held at Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Penn-Harris hotel will be the 
headquarters. Among the guest speak- 
ers who are expected to be on the pro 
gram is the new state secretary of 
agriculture, J. Hansell French. 





WISCONSIN CONVENTION. 


The Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion will hold its annual convention in 
Milwaukee at the Republican hotel, 
Wednesday, February 13. 

The morning session will convene in 
the Colonial hall at 9:30 a. m. for a 
business meeting of the association, and 
members only will be admitted. 

A banquet will be served in the Blue 
room at noon. Allied tradesmen and in- 
terested friends are invited to attend. 

The afternon session will also be held 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


in the Colonial hall at 1:30. This ses- 
sion will be open to the interested pub- 
lie and allied tradesmen. An interesting 
program is being planned and will be 
announced later, states M. C. Hepler, 
secretary. 





CONNECTICUT PROGRAM. 


The twenty-eighth annual winter meet 
ing of the Connecticut Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, January 18. The morning will 
be devoted to the officers’ and committee 
reports. After dinner there will be ad- 
dresses by a number of state officials 
whose activities affect nurserymen. 





NEW YORK MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Nurserymen’s Association will be 
held at the Seneca hotel, Rochester, 
Wednesday, January 23, announces the 
secretary, C. J. Maloy, 209 Linden street, 
Rochester. The president of the associa- 
tion is Morris J. Dee, Newark. 





PLAN MARYLAND SHORT COURSE. 


Plans for a nurserymen’s short course 
to be held at the University of Mary 
land, College Park, Md., February 19 
and 20 were discussed by members of 
the executive committee of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association and of 
ficials of the university recently. The 
course will be open to all nurserymen 
in Maryland and adjoining states, on 
payment of a nominal fee. Unusual 
plant material and nursery equipment 
will be displayed during the 2-day 
session. 


SHORT COURSE AT OHIO. 


The annual conference for nurserymen 
and landscape gardeners at Ohio State 
University will be held January 22 to 24, 
in the Horticulture and Forestry build- 
ing, at Columbus. There are no fees in 
connection with the course. The pro- 
gram was published in the January 1 


Issue, 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


In addition to those separately men- 
tioned on this page, the following meet- 
ings are to be held on the dates and at 
the places listed: 

January 22 to 24 are the dates of the 
annual convention of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, which will be 
held at Kansas City, Mo. The annual 
convention of the Missouri State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association will be held in con- 
junction with that of the regional group. 

The Rhode Island Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
at Providence, R. I., February 6. 





THE next meeting of the Twin City 
Nurserymen’s Association will be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., February 13. 


A FORTUNATE escape from serious in- 
jury was experienced recently by the 
son of Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, 
N. J., president of the A. A. N., when 
the ear being driven by the former over- 
turned on a New Jersey road and was 
badly damaged. Mr. Lovett’s son, al- 
though rendered unconscious, recovered 
after being taken to a hospital. No in- 
juries except a slight abrasion were sus- 
tained. 
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JANUARY 15, 1935 


Illinois Convention Opens at Chicago 


Addresses on Retail Merchandising of Nursery Stock Feature 
First Day’s Session of Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion opened at the Hotel Sherman, Chi 
cago, January 16, with a better registra 
tion than had been experienced for se 
eral vears. This and the greater number 
of exhibits bore testimony to the improve 


ment in the nursery business the past 
season and the expectation of a better 
one in 1935, 


Various group meetings preceded the 


convention proper, including one the day 
previous, at the Hamilton Club, to dis 
cuss a possible retailers’ or landscape as 
sociation. The outcome may be a local 
association of landscape men, with antic 
ipation of action at the A. A. N. conven 
tion in July as to group organization. 


President’s Address. 


The convention proper called to 
order Wednesday afternoon by President 
Arthur L. Palmgren. In his official ad 
dress he testified to the better business the 
past year, in which the Illinois association 
had a part. The president attended sev- 
eral state association meetings the past 
year and took an active part in the for 
mation of the North Shore Garden Center, 
at Winnetka, IIL, serving now as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of that en 
terprise, which is for the purpose of 
disseminating accurate information about 
nursery products to the gardening public. 

He reported that the board of directors 
at a special meeting Mareh 29 passed a 
resolution to the effect that “only those 
bids for nursery products coming from 
legitimate, reliable members of the nurs- 
ery trade should be considered in award 
ing contracts for C. W. A., state highway 
or C. C. C. camp work,” and that copies 
of the resolution were sent to the proper 
authorities and some definite results were 
accomplished. 

Concerning the appointment of Phelps 
Vogelsang as landscape engineer for the 
Illinois state highway department, Presi 
dent Palmgren named him “a very capable 
man and one who should well supervise 
the orderly development of the state high 
way landscaping program.” The influence 
of his services was not felt until the fall, 
1934, planting lists were prepared. Robert 
Kingery, head of the state department of 
publie works and buildings, and Dr. C. N. 
Service, in the state park division of the 
national park service, he mentioned as 
knowing the value of highway landseaping 
and pushing it with all force possible. 
Many Illinois firms have had some hand 
some business from this source, to the tune 
of $5,000 or better on one of the jobs. 

A large exhibit at the garden and flower 
show last April was made in the name of 
the state association, the firms donating 
the necessary stock being Clavey’s Ravinia 
Nurseries, Littleford Nurseries, Swain 
Nelson & Sons Co., Palmgren’s Nurseries 
and Wheeling Nurseries. 

Recommendations by the president were 
to clarify the state sales tax in its relation 
to nurserymen by a meeting with the state 
finance department; to attack through 
court procedure, legislative action or both 
the personal property assessment on grow- 
ing nursery stock; to watch closely the 
state erosion and drought control nurs- 
eries, protesting vigorously the minute 
they attempt to do anything but grow 


was 


black locust seedlings; to pass favorably 
on an exhibit at the next flower show at 
the Navy pier, and to obtain the stock re 
quired from a greater number of nurseries 
than last year. 

In closing, President Palmgren 
stressed the importance of merchandis 
ing nursery products. “We must expand 
our retail markets,” he said, “and by 
the united efforts of every wholesaler, 
retailer and landscaper, we can do so.” 
Now that distress nursery stock is off 
the market, the buying public must be 
educated again to the true values of 
nursery stock. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


In a brief report as treasurer, Ernest 
Kruse stated that the balance on hand 
a year ago was $523.19, dues collected 
were $783.50 and disbursements were 
$675.22, leaving a current balance of 
$631.47, in addition to about $100 in dues 
received since the convening of the 
meeting. 


State Officials’ Addresses. 


L. A. Moore, superintendent of the 
division of plant industry of the Illinois 
department of agriculture, at Spring- 





Arthur L. Palmgren. 


field, addressed the convention on “The 
Current Problems of the Division of 
Plant Industry,” telling generally of the 
work of the division in its various 
phases. 

Again Dr. L. R. Tehon, botanist of the 
State Natural History Survey, Urbana, 
reported developments of the past year 
in the control of elm wilt. This wilt is 
the consequence of several diseases, he 
said, and tests have shown that it is 
most effectively controlled by dry 
sulphur dust or Bordeaux mixture, the 
latter less effective than the former. 
He also gave his personal observations 
on the Dutch elm disease on a trip east, 
where he observed the work being done 
in scouting for the disease and toward 
its elimination. Thus far, about 7,600 
trees have been found affected, of which 
5,400 are in New Jersey and 2,200 in 
New York. In addition, a few have 


Indian 
only 


been found in Ohio and four in 
apolis. The last-named are the 
trees close to and do not eur 
rently constitute a danger. 

Some supplementary remarks were 
made by P. A. Glenn, state nursery in- 
spector, Urbana, a regular attendant at 
the Illinois conventions. 


Illinois 


Merchandising Patented Plants. 


The address of Paul V. Fortmiller, 
secretary of Jackson & Perkins Co., New 
ark, N. Y., on “Plant Patents and th 
Merchandising of Patented Plants” was 
heard with a great deal of interest, be 
cause it was the first information the 
trade generally has received in regard 
to the handling of items protected by 
plant patents. The important parts of 
Mr. Fortmiller’s talk appear in anothe 
column of this issue. 


Nursery Display Grounds. 


An engrossing feature of the session 
was the illustrated talk by H. G. Seyler, 
secretary of the Farr Nursery Co., 
Weiser Park, Pa., on “The Nursery Dis 
play Grounds as an Aid to Retail Mer 
chandising.” A rapid-fire talker, Mr. 
Sevler gave a great deal of informa- 
tion in regard to the display garden 
which his firm has built in the past seven 
vears. Three young men took over the 
nursery when B. H. Farr died, and they 
have built one of the most notable com 
mercial show gardens in the country. 

The value of a display garden to the 
nurseryman is threefold, he said, mak 
ing more sales, securing better prices 
and moving stock at less cost. He re« 
ommended the establishment of such a 
garden only where the nurseryman is 
in a center of population, being acces 
number of fair-size cities 
or towns. The design must be attrac- 
tive and at the same time practical. 
The grounds should be roomy, to accom 
modate large crowds of visitors, and 
should be varied in their composition and 
changed from season to season. At 
Weiser Park, signs are used to guide 
visitors, for one of them states that vis 
itors will not be approached unless they 


sible to a 


request a salesman’s attention. Guides 
are supplied, and competent salesmen 
from the staff are in attendance. Lights 


are considered an essential, both for ad 
vertising to passing motorists after dark 
and to admit evening visitors. 

The garden house is a focal point at 
Weiser Park, being separate from the 
office and serving as a salesroom for 
auecessories such as glassware, pottery, 
ironwork, potted plants, ete. Mr. Sey 
ler said such items offered for sale should 
avoid the commonplace and odd, but be 
novel. The refreshment stand is also a 
money-maker. 

Of prime attraction are the five flower 
shows, held on Sundays, featuring tulips, 
peonies, irises, lilacs, ete., in their bloom- 
ing period. These are advertised in 
newspapers and on the radio and bring 
large crowds. 

At the beginning of the season, bulbs 
form the feature, plantings of croci, 
hyacinths, narcissi and tulips bringing 
throngs to see these first evidences of 
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spring in the garden. Changes in plant 
ings are made from year to year, and 
the location of tulips is changed for the 
practical object of avoiding blight. 

The sight of Phlox subulata in bloom 
sells great quantities, which customers 
carry away in trays. Roses are sold, first 
dormant and then in pots. The rose gar- 
den is a most attractive feature. Azaleas 
are kept in bloom over three Sundays by 
holding back some and forcing ahead 
others. Annuals are sellers in summer and 
evergreens in autumn. 

The underground salesroom occupies the 
basement of the green barn, which is the 
packing shed. In the underground sales- 
room, which any nurseryman might dupli 
cate by a cellar or coolhouse, is filled with 
peonies in balls of soil and shrubs in 
flower. Dug the preceding day, they are 
refreshened by spraying and stand a trip 
to the ecustomer’s home on the running 
board of his automobile and thus may be 
planted in bloom. 

Important is the proper personnel for a 
display garden. Visitors are not ap- 
proached unless they desire it, but the 
attention they wish must be pleasing. 
Salesmen are paid an hourly rate plus a 
commission of four per cent. They are all 
on duty on Sunday in the selling season 
and take turns during the remainder of 
the week. Names of purchasers of items 
amounting to over $1 are kept for a mail- 
ing list. 

Advertising consists primarily of direct- 
mail pieces, since post cards can be sent 
out quickly by use of the multigraph 
and addressograph when weather favors 
a display of certain stock. Signposts 
along the roadside were abandoned, but 
signs at the garden are numerous, 

The nursery adjacent to the garden is 
planted in short rows, and the varieties 
are arranged alphabetically, with the most 
popular items close to the garden. Thus 
visitors can see what they wish easily and 
without special direction. Obviously a 
nursery with such a show garden must be 
kept clean and neat so as to appear at- 
tractive to visitors. 

A diversified line of stock is desirable. 
The things Mr. Seyler advised avoiding 
were the appearance of a roadside stand, 
the display of freakish items like gnomes 
and the handling of packaged plants and 
items which might as well be secured in 
a department store or shop in town. 

The pictures with which Mr. Seyler il- 
lustrated his talk showed the progress 
made during the experience of seven years, 
and his comments held the audience in 
close attention until late. 


Report on Marketing Agreement. 


On the afternoon of the second day, 
January 17, Henry B. Chase reported in 
place of Paul Stark, who had been called 
to Arizona, on “What Has Happened to 
the Proposed Nurserymen’s Marketing 
Agreement?” This is answered on the 
leading page of this issue, by the state 
ment of the nurserymen’s national plan- 
ning committee, and Mr. Chase’s remarks 
were brief. 


Retailers’ Occupational Tax. 


Illinois nurserymen were especially 
interested in the address of Neil H. 
Jacoby, supervisor of the legal and re- 
search division of the department of 
finance at Springfield, on “The Illinois 
Occupational Tax as It Affects Sales of 
Nursery Stock.” 

The tax, he said, applies to any and 
every occupation and business which 
engages in selling tangible personal 


property to a user or consumer for a 
Personal prop- 


valuable consideration. 


erty ineludes such items as trees, shrubs, 
plants, bulbs, seeds, vegetables and simi- 
lar items. 

“Many persons,” Mr. Jacoby said, 
“erroneously believe that the tax does 
not apply to producers of agricultural 
products because of the provision in the 
former tax act, replaced by the present 
law, which does not contain such an ex- 
emption.” 

The question was plainly answered 
whether a nurservman is liable for the 
tax in cases where he has contracted to 
sell stock and to plant it. These trans 
actions involve the sale of property and 
a tax at the rate of two per cent must 
be paid. “If a nurseryman,” continued 
Mr. Jacoby, “separately itemizes on his 
own books and records and in billing the 
property owner his charges for nursery 
stock furnished and for the labor of 
planting, he is not liable for tax with 
respect to ‘his receipts from labor and 
service charges, but need pay only with 
respect to the selling price of the nursery 
stock involved.” When a nurseryman 
sells stock to landscape gardeners, who 
resell such stock, the nurseryman does 
not beeome liable for the tax. The 
landseape gardener is held liable, as he 
makes the final sale to the consumer. 


Roadside Development. 


Also of particular interest was the 
address of Phelps Vogelsang, landscape 
engineer of the Illinois department of 
public works and buildings, on “The 
Landseape Development of the High- 
ways of Illinois.” He considered the 
problems involved from the engineers’ 
point of view and as they affected the 
choice of items planted. His recogni 
tion of the market for nursery stock 
was evident. He advised the type of 
material nurserymen should grow for 
roadside planting. “Lack of materal,” 
he said, “is a real menace to the national 
His suggestions will be pre 


program.” 
a later issue. 


sented in full in 
Officers Elected. 


The final business of the convention 
was hearing the reports of the various 
committees of the association and the 
election of officers for the coming year. 

Elmer L. Clavey, Deerfield, was pro- 
moted from vice-president to president 
and was sueceeded by Hubert 8S. Nelson, 
Glenview, who also was elected a direc 
tor to serve from 1935 to 1938 with 
Arthur L. Palmgren, reélected as di 
rector. The treasurer and secretary wer 


reélected. 
Trade Exhibits. 


The trade exhibits, while not so numer 
yus as in “the good old days,” were larger 
than in the past two years and provided 
an interesting feature of the convention. 
They occupied a separate room near the 
meeting hall. The names of the firms 
having displays, brief mention of the stock 
and the names of the persons in charge 
follow: 

American Sack Corp.. Chicago—Rolls, squares 
and strips of reconditioned burlap. Benjamin 
Greenberg, Miss Lillian Greenberg and D. L 
Nauman were present 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—A _ neat 
planting of balled and burlapped evergreen 
specimens in peat, including Koster’s blue 
spruce, silver junipers and a variety of new 
yews, such as Anderson's, Brown's, Hicks’ and 
Hatfield. L. L. Kumlien, N. E. Averill and 
W. J. Smart were present. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 0.—Tree surgery 
equipment, rubber budding strips, pruning shears 
and budding knives. John Leonard was present. 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, Ill.—An in- 
teresting display of dormant deciduous trees and 
shrubs, lining-out stock and balled and _ bur- 
lapped evergreens. Included were a 3-foot 16 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


vear-old specimen of Picea albertiana conica and 
a large specimen of Betula alba pyramidalis 
Henry Bock and ©. R. Nolte were present 

Onarga Nursery Co Onarga, Ill Dormant 
nursery stock in lining-out and specimen sizes 
including sheared evergreens: packaged roses for 
the florist and seedsman, and a model of the 
firm's shrub digger. J. Ireland was present 

F. A. Wiggins, Seattle, Wash.—Samples of 
specialties, such as Daphne Cneorum Ilex 


lernyi, rhododendrons and camellias, dormant 
Washington roses and dormant bud rose stock 
and lining-out fruit stock F. A. Wiggins was 
present 


SOME NEW PHLOXES. 


There is no more important or mort 
used plant in the summer border than 
the garden phlox. Why, then, not offer 
your customers the best there is to be 
had? Varieties which were at the head 
of the list five years ago have been 
superseded by newer and better kinds. 
You are, of course, missing a big oppor- 
tunity if you are still clinging to the 
old kinds. If you have not seen the 
following, it will pay you to investi- 


gate: 
Border Gem is one of the dark shades 
which English plant breeders have 


seemed to favor in recent years. In 
this case, the color is violet blue with- 
out any of the red tinge which marred 
Champs Elysees and William Ramsey. 
The trusses are large and the plants 
vigorous. 

A number of good red varieties have 
come on the scene during recent years, 
but few that are available in any quan- 
tity are better than Brilliant in the 
erimson section. Brilliant is a healthy 
grower, producing large trusses of glow- 
ing crimson flowers with eyes of a 
deeper shade. 

Not quite so new but still the bluest 
phlox to be had is Caroline Vanden 
burg, always a good seller. This variety 
came to us from M. Ruys, of The Neth- 
erlands, who also sent Margaret Gavin 
Jones. This is an outstanding pink, the 
individual flowers being large and the 
plant apparently a vigorous grower. 

These brief notes could end with 
nothing finer than Leo Schlageter, one 
of the best phloxes to date. It is an 
upstanding healthy plant, carrying 
large pyramidal trusses of scarlet car- 
mine flowers which shade to a deeper 
eye. Words cannot picture the beauty 
of this variety, but it is not hard to 
understand why it has become such a 
success in the few nurseries where it 
is available. 

These notes should not be brought 
to a close, though, without a few words 
about the new variety, Delhi. 1 know 
nothing about it except that I recently 
received a truss of its flowers by mail 
from a friend and I believe I am safe 
in saying that I have never seen so 
lovely a thing in the realm of phloxes. 
The individual flower, which is pure 
white with a rose eye, is the largest 
to date—truly an outstanding bloom. I 
ean say nothing about its growing 
habits. It is said that Delhi is not 
ready for distribution, and it is men- 
tioned here that you may be on the 
lookout for it. 





THE Cole Nursery Sales Co., Cleveland, 
O., had a display of nursery stock at the 
Cleveland exposition, held at the Public 
Auditorium December 29 to January 6. 


WitH 500 shares, no par value, 
Blakely’s Nurseries, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., have been incorporated. 8S. J. 
Blakely, J. C. Bills, Jr., and L. B. Mil- 
ler are directors. 
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Merchandising Patented Plants 


Changes in Sales Methods Resulting from Plant Patent Privilege 
Described by Paul V. Fortmiller to Nurserymen at Chicago Convention 


In his address at the meeting of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association, 
January 16, Paul V. Fortmiller, secre 
tarv of Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., deseribed methods being followed 
to sell, particularly, the roses protected 
yy plant patents. 

He introduced his remarks by mention 
ing the changes which have required the 
up-to-date business man to adjust his 
methods to meet new conditions. The 
enactment of the plant patent amendment 
in 1930 had an important influence on 
merchandising products. The 
purpose of the act was to protect the 

} 


nursery 


originator of a new plant, so that he 
might not be deprived of the 
turns of his life work, and also provice 


for the more stable marketing of a worthy 


just re 


new variety. 

The program of merchandising pat 
ented plants followed by Mr. Fortmiller’s 
firm has had to do with roses exclusively. 
The plan was, first, to make process eolor 
plates of newly patented varieties and, 
by means of broadsides in color, to send 
announcements to the trade, giving com 
plete information as to the advertising 
and publicity program to be followed and 
the restrictions under which the plants 
were to be handled at retail. Some of 
these broadsides and announcements used 
during the past three 
ited by the speaker. 


vears were exhib 


Reach Millions of Gardeners. 
Relating to the current season’s plans 
and the future of patented plants, Mr. 
Fortmiller said: 

“In 1934 this space adver 
tising reached nearly ten million persons. 
This such advertisements will be 
spread in magazines to a total of over 
twelve million, the greater percentage of 
whom are interested in gardening. This 
may seem an assumption, but the state 
ment is based on the fact that these 12, 
000,000 people are subseribing to garden 
magazines and on the direct 
these advertise 


magazine 


veal 


and home 
inquiries received from 
ments. 

“This space advertising is only a part 
of the program to introduce ‘new models’. 
Bulletins and distrib 
uted to magazines and to the garden dd 
partments of newspapers, and much ed 
These 
items are real news to the garden-loving 
Deseriptions and recommenda 
tions concerning introductions are 
contained in magazines and newspapers 
in many articles on roses written by rose 
experts in various parts of the country 
who have been given the opportunity to 
make advance test plantings of the varie 
ties in their own gardens. It is impossible 
to estimate the millions reached in this 
manner. 


photographs are 


torial comment is thus secured. 


publie. 
sueh 


Patent Notices. 


“There has been maintained throughout 
a uniform selling price at wholesale and 
at retail and adequate provision against 
infringements of the patents. All price 
lists, order acknowledgments and invoices 
earry a plant patent notice, giving the 
terms under which sale is made. 

“In order to secure more general dis 
tribution and to make it easy for dealers 


vholesalers have 
pate nted 
Under these licenses 


made at not less 


to obtain their 
been 


supply, 
licensed to resell these 
plants at wholesale. 


sales at wholesale are 


than the regular published trade prices of 


the licensor and then in accordance wit! 
the same restrictions. In addition to the 
plant patent notice having to do with 


reproduction, each wholesale purchaser of 


a patented plant is notified: ‘That the 
plants are sold to |} at retail 
only and that it is the established policy 
of the licensor that such purchaser shall 
not list or sell them at less than the 


l prices as es 


+ 


im for 


resale 


per each or per dozen reta 
tablished for the eurrent season or in 
clude them in any 
combination offers at a 
the total of the unit 

riety in the group as listed in his eat 
log plants are not to 
be featured as a premium in any instance 
and that failure to comply with this pol 
tinuanee of the 


group collection or 
price less than 
prices of each va 
a- 


ue; also, that these 


ev will result in disco 
supply.’ 

“The reasons for these provisions are 
obvious. They have prevailed in order 
to maintain a clean-cut, uniform met 
chandising plan which is fair to every 


one, 


Price Maintained. 

“A patented plant has been the one 
thing that has had a price and has main 
tained a price in the nursery business 
during the last few vears. Just this 
month a schedule of bids on the supply 
ing of an assortment of nursery stock 
for a ©C. ©. CC. eamp in Ohio ranged 
from $6,400 to $21,000, among eight bid 
ders! ! 

“Last spring, in the United 
there were over 700 dealers selling Jack- 
son & Perkins Co. And 


t States, 


patented 


roses, 





Paul V. Fortmiller. 


through the service of furnishing 4-color 
eclectrotypes, it is estimated that thes« 
roses appeared in color in over six mil 
lion catalogues. 


Handling Inquiries. 


“To go back to the space advertising 
in the national magazines, these ads hav« 
not been designed to secure inquiries 
On the contrary they have directed the 
reader first to his nurseryman or dealer. 
Many thousands of inquiries have been 
received, however, and in fairness to all, 
each one has been answered by sending 
a complete list of dealers from whom 
obtained. Had the 
inquiries been referred only to a neigh 
borhood dealer, it would have been un 
fair to the firms doing a national retail 
business. 


the plants may be 


“This coming spring the copy in th 
advertisements, while still referring the 
reader to his nurseryman or dealer, is 
designed to create a few more direct in 
quiries. A folder has been designed, to 
be used in reply, showing twelve ful: 
color pictures of the patented roses in 
this year’s group. Accompanying the 
folder will be a printed list showing, 
geographically, all the dealers in the 
country. This list is revised every little 
while during the season in order to keep 
it up to date. 

“In brief, this is the plan now being 
followed in merchandising patented 
There are other details and an 
gles, such as licenses granted florists to 
grow certain varieties in their green 
houses for the production of cut flowers 
only, provided that, after such plants 
have outlived their usefulness for this 
purpose, they are to be destroyed and 
are not to be sold as bench plants. Other 
patented plants may be handled in much 
the same manner. 

“All of have been 
adopted and put into operation with 
great consideration and care, with the 
one thought of establishing a complete 
plan of dissemination which will be fair 
to all and which will do much the same 
job for the nursery retailer that the 
automobile manufacturer does for his 
dealers, that the soup makers do for 
the groceryman, ete. It is working out 
that way, 

“The plant new. It has 
already had a strong influence on the 
merchandising of nursery stock. Much 
progress has been made, and spring, 1935, 
even more. 


roses, 


these prov isions 


patent 1s 


will show 


Future Developments. 


“Right here it seems advisable to men 
tion some of the future developments. 
One of the most important is the plan to 
grant licenses for reproduction. It has 
been definitely decided by Jackson & 
Perkins Co. to issue such licenses this 


spring for six of its patented roses, 
Blaze, Golden Climber, Mary Hart, 


Countess Vandal, Amelia Earhart and 
Governor Alfred E, Smith. 

“The plan ineludes the furnishing of 
bud wood, at the proper time this sum- 
mer, under a license to produce a defi 
nite quantity of each variety, to supply 
the special patent trade-mark labels to 
be attached to each plant sold and to 
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control wholesale selling prices which 
will be uniform throughout the country. 
The royalty will be a moderate and rea- 
sonable one, based on the number of 
plants actually sold. It is proposed, in 
succeeding years of such licenses, bud 
wood shall be cut from licensee’s own 
nursery and royalties reduced accord- 
ingly. Royalties will be adjusted also 
to changes in wholesale prices. Detailed 
particulars will be announced early this 
spring in full time to be considered when 
making up budding lists. 

“As far as possible I have refrained 
from mentioning specific varieties, but 
I could not handle this subject without 
having it smack somewhat of advertis- 
ing Jackson & Perkins Co. I do not feel 
I can leave it without a further state- 
ment or two concerning a point I believe 
is of utmost importance in the future 
of patented plants. It has to do with 
the selection of the varieties to be dis- 
seminated. They must be of proven 
worth. If they are wrong, advertising 
will sell them for awhile, but they will 
be short-lived, and failures will affect 
the success of future introductions. Let 
us all remember ‘Barnum was right!’ 


Sound Program. 


“T feel the program for roses has been 
sound so far. Every firm has made 
thorough and exhaustive tests before in- 
troducing a patented variety. Dreer, 
Conard-Pyle, Montgomery, Hill, Jackson 
& Perkins and others operate research 
departments and test laboratories for 
the purpose of testing new plants from 
all over the world. In these test gar- 
dens new rose creations are held under 
closest serutiny for long periods, and 
promising varieties are sent to growing 
stations in key points from coast to 
coast, north to south, in order to deter- 
mine, under varying conditions, their 
hardiness, adaptability and blooming 
qualities. 

“T am most optimistic of the future 
of the nursery business and believe pat- 
ented plants will play an important part 
in the comeback. But aggressive poli- 
cies are necessary. They are necessary 
in every successful business and, what 
is more, they are evident in the activi- 
ties of competing lines. Today compe- 
tition for the public’s dollar is keener 
than ever, but we can meet it and get our 
share. We have a product that is just 
as necessary to the life and happiness of 
our people as are the products of all 
of these competitors who are so aggres- 
sively creating their business. Those 
nursery firms, wholesale and retail, which 
have followed a ‘wait and see’ policy in 
their business are still waiting and do 
not see any improved prospects. Those 
firms which have been aggressive in 1934 
have made it pay—to such an extent 
that most of them are planning extensive 
increases in 1935. We must do more 
than merely produce good plants. We 
must make people want them. We must 
sell them! And we ean do it!!” 





SEED TRADE GUIDE. 


The 1935 edition of the “Seed Trade 
Buyers’ Guide,” issued annually by 
Seed Trade Reporting Bureau, Ine., 
Chicago, is now in process of distribu- 
tion, showing a gain of a score of 
pages over last year’s production and 
thus in a measure reflecting the im- 
proved trade conditions. Its stated ob- 
jective is to promote better business 
for seed merchants everywhere. 

Contained in the guide are classified 


lists of seed growers, wholesalers, man- 
ufacturers of equipment, supplies and 
side line merchandise. Also helpful in 
locating the source of a product is a 
comprehensive listing of trade-marks 
and slogans used by seedsmen and 
manufacturers of allied lines. A new 
feature in this edition is a complete 
summary of all state seed laws. Other 
tabular information is provided on seed 
exports and imports, tariff rates, seed- 
ing and spraying, side lines, ete. 





CACTI FOR ROCKERY. 


A desert garden of cacti, vuecas and 
some of the other suitable flowering 
plants and bulbs can be made a unique 
feature of the dry rockery and will yield 
a large return in satisfaction for the 
little care required, declares D. M. An- 
drews, proprietor of the Rockmont 


Nursery, Boulder, Colo., in his latest 
catalogue. 

Hardy cacti, he states, will endure 
safely in 20 degrees below zero. The 
precaution to be observed by eastern 


growers is the avoidance of excessive 
moisture during winter. <A raised rock 
ery or elevation of the bed to provide 
free and quick drainage will best take 
eare of this, and it will make it easy to 
dry off the plants gradually in late 
summer so that they will approach win- 
ter in a fully ripened and somewhat 
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shrunken condition, thereby insuring a 
profusion of blooms the following sea- 
son. If eacti are kept plump and active 
too late in the season, it impairs their 
resistance to winter inclemency. 

Contrary to a prevailing belief, the 
soil for cacti should be fertile and rather 
rich in humus, but may be overspread 
with sand or fine gravel. The sandy 
texture of the ordinary rock garden mix- 
ture is suitable. It is permissible also 
to have the soil well moistened occasion- 
ally during the growing season. 

Among the varieties described for the 
rock garden cactus group are the fol 
lowing: Coryphantha missouriensis and 
C. vivipara; Echinocereus aggregatus, 
Turk’s-head cactus; E. cxespitosus, E. 
goniacanthus, kingscrown, and E, viridi- 
florus; Pediocactus Simpsonii and P. 
Simpsonii Snowball, a rare albino type, 
and Opuntia arborescens, tree cactus; 
O. Davisii, lady finger cactus; O. fra- 
gilis, brittle cactus; O. Rhodantha, and 
O. Schweriniana, nearly alpine. 





ROADSIDE beautification along the west 
entrance to Limon, Colo., is one of the 
projects to be started by the Colorado 
state highway department shortly. Na- 
tive trees and shrubs which have shown 
considerable resistance to drought will 
be used unless drainage conditions war- 
rant otherwise. 


Will Start Shelter Belt 


Government to Plant Trees in Six States in Spring 


Four million trees will be planted in 
six states in the middle west and south- 
west next spring as the first step in 
the development of a shelter belt that 
is planned to extend eventually from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
Mexico, according to a press dispatch 
from Washington last week. 

The plans for this initial work pro- 
vide for planting the trees according 
to a carefully worked out pattern in 
strips five miles in length in thirty dif- 
ferent locations. The work will be 
carried on in North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The forest service has evolved a 
planting formula involving the setting 
out of nine rows of trees, the rows to 
be approximately six feet apart. 

The center rows will be composed of 
cottonwood, willow and black locust. 
On either side will be planted such va- 


rieties as green ash, American elm, 
Chinese elm, bur, hackberry, willow, 
honey locust, black Texan walnut, 


black locust, chinaberry and pecan. 

The next flanking rows wili consist 
of willow, red cedar, Austrian pine, 
Chinese arbor-vite and Arizona cypress. 

The third rows from the center will 
consist of Russian olive, plum, willow, 
Russian mulberry, Osage orange and 
apricot trees. 

Beyond these the outside rows will 
be caragana, chokecherry, haw, buffalo 
berry, sumac, willow and lilac. 


Limited to Preliminary Strips. 


The work will be limited to the 
planting of the preliminary strips for 
two reasons, according to the forest 
service. One is that only $1,000,000 
has been allocated for the initial work 
and the other is that the work was 


authorized so recently that nurseries 
probably can supply only the number 
of young trees now included in the 
plan. 

In succeeding years the preliminary 
work, it is expected, can be stepped 
up to meet the requirements of future 
plans. Work has been started looking 
toward the production for planting of 
100,000,000 seedlings in 1936, 

Selection of the varieties to be used 
in the shelter belts was made, it was 
stated, only after a careful study had 
shown which varieties of trees had 
best survived the drought. 


Planned as Windbreak. 


The shelter belt idea was hit upon 
by the administration as a means of 
providing windbreaks in deforested 


land, of conserving moisture and even 
tually raising the water table of the 
agricultural regions most subject to 
drought. 

It was estimated that the perfect 
plan would involve the reforestation of 
a belt 100 miles wide running across 
the United States from north to south 
in a region located as far west as tree 
planting could be undertaken with a 
reasonable chance of success. 

This being impracticable, the forest 
service worked out a plan for the 
planting of smaller strips of trees scat- 
tered throughout the shelter belt re- 
gion. 

It plans to acquire strips of land 
165 feet wide, working toward the goal 
of having a mile of shelter belt for 
each square mile of line. This would 
require the planting of only twenty 
acres in each 640. This, it is believed 
by officials, would greatly improve the 
value of the remainder. 


‘ 
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Ohio Convention at Columbus 


Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of Ohio Nurserymen’s Association Featured by 


Numerous Addresses on 


With an attendance of sixty or more 
at each of the four sessions, the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association was held at 
the Deshler-Wallick hotel, Columbus, O.., 
January 10 and 11. Principal topies of 
diseussion were the completion of the as 
sociation’s efforts to have amended the 
state tax laws so that growing nursery 
stock is no longer taxable, progress on 
highway beautification and plans fo 
the holding of the annual convention of 
the American Association of Nursery 
men at Cincinnati in July. 

Wilbur G. Siebenthaler, Dayton, was 
reélected president for another year. 
A. N. Champion, Perry, was elected 
vice-president. As members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Paul Kallay, Paines- 
ville, and Howard Burton, Casstown, 
were elected to take the places of the 
retiring members, J. J. Grullemans and 
Herman Brummé. Harry R. O’Brien, 
Worthington, is acting secretary-treas 
urer. 


Business Session First. 


Contrary to usual procedure, the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association holds its busi 
ness meeting at the first session of the 
convention. Following a meeting of the 
executive committee, the business ses- 
sion was called to order Thursday morn- 
ing, January 10, by Wilbur G. Sieben- 
thaler. Harry R. O’Brien read detailed 
minutes of the last meeting; Howard 
Chard, Painesville, reported for the legis 
lative committee, and Prof. L. C. Chad 
wick, of Ohio State University, reported 
on the activities of the committee on 
specifications. The election of officers 
took place at this session. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion January 10, Harry 8S. Day, of the 
Fremont Nursery, Fremont, who is treas 
urer of the state of Ohio, introduced 
State Senator Paul Yoder, who was de- 
scribed as the friend of nurserymen in 
the state legislature. 


Outlines Experiments. 


Prof. L. C. Chadwick, in a talk entitled 
“News from Ohio State University,” 
briefly covered a large number of topics 
of particular interest to nurserymen. He 
outlined a number of tests now being 
conducted at the university and called 
attention to the nursery school which 
will be held January 22 to 24. Among 
the topics touched were fertilizers on 
trees, acidity and growth of ornamental 
plants, green manures, the effects of the 
drought, the use of paraffin emulsion, 
the increased interest in propagation and 
tests on subirrigation. 

The drought last summer is not so 
much to blame for the loss of stock as 
supposed, Professor Chadwick averred; 
blame for much of the loss can be attrib- 
uted to an accumulation of factors dur 
ing three dry summers and one severe 
winter. The tests on subirrigation so 
far have indicated that root growth in 
subirrigated crops is less than usual, but 
there are more fibrous roots, and the top 
growth is larger. 

A few high lights of a visit to the 


Government Undertakings 


Arnold arboretum, Boston, Mass., and 
to nursery establishments in other east- 
ern sections last summer were related by 
Professor Chadwick. He named ten of 
the most promising varieties of plants 
seen on this eastern trip, as follows: 

Acer saccharum monumentale 

Bignonia tagliabriana Madame Ga 

Caragana Maximowicziana 

Cotoneaster apiculata 

Ginkgo biloba fastigiata 

Ilex crenata Helleri and Ilex crenata folia 

Symplocos paniculata 


raxus densa Hatfieldii, T. Hicksii and T. Thay 
Vineroun Burkwoodii and V. fragrans 
Value of Organization Work. 
Herman Brummé, Cincinnati, chair 


+ 


man of the program committee for the 
convention, introduced Mr. Sheridan, ex 
ecutive secretary of the Ohio Council of 
Retail Merchants, who spoke on the value 
of association work. He complimented 
the nurserymen on the successful efforts 
to amend the Ohio tax law, something, 
he said, which could not have been done 
without the aid of a strong association. 
He stated that trade associations are 
spending ten times as much money now 
as they did before the war. He said that 
there are so many problems which must 
be met by whole industries instead of 
individuals that strong associations are 
necessary. He cited a number of prob 
lems which must be worked out by such 
association and mentioned the Ohio 
sales tax law, which is entirely different 
from any similar law in any other state. 
The Ohio law stipulates that the tax is 
levied on the not on the re- 
tailer. 


consumer, 


Among the problems with which in 
dustrial groups have to wrestle, he men- 
tioned unemployment insurance, which 
he said is absolutely certain to come. 





Wilbur G. Siebenthaler. 


and Organization Work 


Minimum wage laws now in existence 
and others which are likely to be passed 
deserve the attention of trade associa- 


ions. 
Ohio Retail Sales Tax. 


Harry S. Day told the story of how 
the amendment to the state tax laws was 
finally passed, relieving nurserymen of 
the uncertainty regarding the taxing of 
growing nursery stock as personal prop 
erty. He recited a number of events in 
the history of the bill and several side 
lights on the exact wording until it was 
finally passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor. Then Mr. Day explained in detail 
the new retail sales tax which will soon 
go into effect in the state of Ohio. 


While farmers are exempt under the 
provisions of the retail sales tax so long 
as they sell the produce of their farms at 
their farms, it is definitely asserted that 
nurserymen are not farmers and that 
nursery stock and ornamental! plants are 
not produce. Sales of all nursery stock 
at retail are subject to the tax. Each 
retailer must have a license, which will 
cost $1, and must provide himself with a 
supply of the stamps or coupons repre- 
senting the tax. The retailer purchases 
from the county treasurer or the treas- 
urer’s agent a supply of these stamps. 
He may purchase them at a three per 
cent discount; that is, he may purchase 
a dollar’s worth of tax stamps for 97 
cents. 

An agent of a nurseryman must take 
out a venders’ license and all sales that 
he makes are taxable. A salesman for a 
nurseryman who works on a salary basis 
is not a vender and does not need a 
license. Strawberry and raspberry plants 
ure in the same class with nursery stock, 
in Mr. Day’s opinion. Sales of peren 
nials grown by truck gardeners are tax 
ible, in his opinion. 


Revitalization of A. A. N. 


The revitalization of the American 
\ssociation of Nurserymen was the topic 
of Herman Brummé, who is a member of 
the committee of twelve A. A. N. mem- 
bers now studying plans on the revital 
ization of the national organization to 
submit at the next A. A. N. convention. 
Mr. Brummé described one plan suggest 
ed, the purpose of which is to get state 
and regional nurserymen’s groups affili 
ated with the national organization. 
Under this plan, all state and regional 
groups will be directly affiliated with the 
\. A. N., and a member of a state organ- 
ization, paying his dues to his local or- 
ganization, will become automatically a 
member of the national association, a 
part of his dues staying with the local 
group and a part of it going to the na- 
tional group. Such a plan may be pro- 


posed at the Cincinnati A. A. N. conven 
tion. 

Mr. Brummé asserted that dues in 
trade associations are legitimate busi- 


ness expenses and should not be consid 
ered anything else. He asserted that the 
cost of membership in trade groups 
should be included in the cost of doing 
business, in much the same manner as 
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the cost of digging plants, etc., is figured 
in the ultimate cost of the finished 
product. 


Greening Asks for Uniform Prices. 


Benjamin Greening, Monroe, Mich., 
made an earnest plea for uniform prices. 
He asserted that nurserymen have edu- 
eated the public during the past few 
years to chisel. He strongly urged a 
minimum retail price to be agreed upon 
by those in the same sales area. He cited 
the successful efforts along this line by 
mail-order nurserymen in Michigan, a 
group composed mostly of growers of 
small fruit plants near Benton Harbor 
and St. Joseph. 

The third annual “Ye Olde Time” din- 
ner was held Thursday evening, January 
10, at the Deshler-Wallick hotel. A plain 
old-fashioned country meal is the feature 
of this annual event. J. J. Grullemans 
presided as toastmaster. 


Speak at Banquet. 


Although Martin L. Davey, governor- 
elect of Ohio, was scheduled to be pres- 
ent, it was impossible for the well known 
tree surgery man to attend. Among the 
speakers during the course of the eve- 
ning were Wilbur H. Simonson, land- 
scape architect of the bureau of public 
roads, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; A. D. 
Taylor, former head of the plant intro- 
duction bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; E. V. Jotter, 
chief forester of the soil erosion service, 
United States Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C., and Benjamin Green 
ing, Monroe, Mieh. There were also sev- 
eral entertainment features which made 
the event a most interesting one. 

Lester C. Lovett, president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
was unable to be present at the morning 
session Friday, January 11. First on the 
program at this session was A. L. Guck- 
ert, director of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for the southern district of 
Ohio. 


Loans for Improving Property. 


Mr. Guckert explained how banks are 
making loans for the repair and im- 
provement of residential and business 
property and stated that, in his opinion, 
nurserymen have much to gain from ac- 
tivities in connection with the national 
housing act. He said that government 
appraisers have acknowledged that every 
$100 spent on landscaping a piece of 
property adds from $400 to $500 to the 
value of the property. 

Quoting figures from government sta 
istics, Mr. Guekert stated that thirty 


+ 


per es nt of the people of the United 
States have not had their incomes re 


luced during the depression, and of this 
thirty per cent, ten per cent have in 
comes that have been increased since 
1928. These figures were quoted because 
he explained that loans made under the 
national housing act are what are com- 
monly known as character loans and are 
made on the basis of the borrower's in 
come and his ability to repay out of his 


income. 
Highway Improvement in Ohio. 


W. A. Natorp, Cincinnati, chairman of 
the highway beautification committee, 
reported on the progress made in high- 
way planting in Ohio during the year. 
He spoke of the many difficulties which 
were encountered and which were finally 
overcome in getting the work started. 
The formation of a regular highway 


landscape department in the state was 
an achievement which will lead toward 
u permanent highway beautification. 

Mr. Natorp stated that although the 
work could probably be done much 
cheaper by machinery than by man 
labor, economic conditions made neces- 
sary the employment of C. W. A. and 
P. W. A. labor. He referred to the need 
of a standardized plant list of names to 
be used by engineers, landscape men and 
nurserymen so that there would be a defi- 
nite understanding among all parties 
concerned. 

T. B. West, Perry, told of early at- 
tempts some vears ago to secure highway 
beautification in Lake county. 


National Progress on Roads. 


“National Progress in Roadside Im- 
provement” was the subject of Wilbur 
H. Simonson, landscape architect of the 
bureau of public roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Simonson said that the year 
1934 witnessed a considerable advance 
along a nation-wide front in the develop- 
ment of landscape planting, construction 
and maintenance of highways. By the 
end of the year, he said, practically 
every state in the Union had work of 
landscaping the roadsides under way or 
contemplated. 

Regulations governing the expenditure 
of publie works highway funds made 
available to the states under the provi 
sions of the national industria! recovery 
act require that not less than one-half of 
one per cent of each state highway de 
partment’s apportionment of federal 
funds be used for roadside improvement 
projects. By December 31, 1934, de- 
tailed plans, specifications and estimates 
for 275 special roadside improvement 
projects were approved in forty-two 
states, representing a total of approxi- 
mately 976 miles of roads. The estimat 
ed cost of the work on these approved 
projects is $1,590,057, or an average es- 
timated cost of approximately $1,600 per 
mile for projects averaging 3.65 miles in 
length. The majority of the specially 
selected projects are located on main ar- 
teries of travel, generally adjacent to the 
limits of the more important communi 
ties. 

For 1935, Mr. Simonson reported that 
appropriations for roads would be about 
one-half of those for 1934, but one per 
cent instead of one-half per cent of the 
funds will be devoted to landscape work. 


Becoming Landscape-conscious. 


Mr. Simonson stated that there is evi 
dence that highway engineers are becom 
ing landscape-conscious and are rapidly 
becoming familiar with the fundamental 
objective of development 
through collaboration with the landscape 
preparation of plans and 


roadside 


men in the 
specifications. Three general methods of 
procedure have been adopted in execut 
ing the work of highway improvement. 
The first is the contract method, in which 
all of the landscaping, preparation of 
planting areas and furnishing and set 
ting out of plant materials are performed 
through contracts awarded after the re 
ceipt of competitive bids. The second 
method is a combination of the contract 
and the foree account method, whereby 
the actual furnjshing and delivery of 
plants and material in accordance with 
the specifications are performed by con 
tract, and the landscape grading, prepa 
ration of plant areas, planting and 
seeding are performed by the state high 
way department forces on a force ac 
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count basis. The third method is a force 
account basis entirely, in which state 
forees are utilized to collect and trans 
plant native materia] or plant material 
obtained from state nurseries. At the 
present time the second method is the 
more favored procedure, although there 
is a growing tendency among state high- 
way departments toward favoring the 
entire contract method. 

A revision of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen list of standard 
grades was suggested by Mr. Simonson 
in view of experiences in public works 
projects during the past year. 


The Association’s Finances. 


At the close of the morning session 
Harry R. O’Brien, acting secretary-treas- 
urer, gave the financial report of the 
association, a detailed report far more 
complete than one usually hears. The 
receipts during the year were $3,485; 
expenditures were $2,974, but there are 
a number of bills which remain to be 
paid, which leaves a deficit in the asso- 
ciation’s treasury. A strong appeal was 
made for the payment of back dues. It 
was decided that the dues for 1935 should 
be payable as follows: For nursery firms 
with less than ten acres, $10; for firms 
with ten to forty-nine acres, $25; and 
for fifty acres or more, $50. 

It was announced that the summer 
meeting of the association will be held in 
conjunction with the annual convention 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men, at Cineinnati, in July. 


Tree Borers. 


The last session of the convention was 
held Friday afternoon. J. S. Houser, en 
tomologist of the Ohio agricultural ex- 
periment station, discussed “Borers in 
Newly Planted Trees.” He stated that 
during the past three years losses of 
newly set shade trees from borer attacks 
increased by leaps and bounds. He be- 
lieves that the flat-headed apple tree 
borer, Chrysobophris semorata, is the 
principal pest. 

A common practice of control is to 
wrap the trunks of newly set trees with 
a protective covering of burlap or paper 
not later than May 1; these wrappings 
should remain intact until the middle of 
October. Measures of prevention in bor- 
er control are to be preferred, of course, 
but about the only successful way known 
for ridding these trees of flat-headed 
borers is the practice of cutting out the 
inseets and destroving them, 


Soil Erosion Work. 


“Work of the Soil Erosion Service” 
was the subject of E. V. Jotter, chief 
forester, soil service, United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., and the last feature 
of the convention program. Mr. Jotte: 
illustrated his talk with slides. 

In a single county in southeastern 
Ohio, approximately 100,000 acres have 
been abandoned because of erosion, Mr. 
Jotter reported. The productive agri- 
cultural lands of the United States are 
being seriously impaired and even de 
stroyed on a vast seale. It is estimated 
that at least 100 million acres of for- 
merly cultivated land have been essen 
tially destroyed by erosion. 

There is only one way out of this men 
acing national situation of land deple 
tion by erosion, Mr. Jotter said, and 
that is the adoption of a soil conserva- 
tion program. 

An executive session of the associa 
tion closed the convention. 


erosion 
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Elections Feature State C 


MASSACHUSETTS GROUP ELECTS. 


Meeting at Boston Last Week. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen’s Association was held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Jan- 
uary 8, with an excellent attendance. 
After the roll call of members and the 
reading of the reports from Secretary- 
treasurer W. H. Thurlow, West New- 
bury, President W. N. Craig, Weymouth, 
gave an address in which he reviewed the 
economic conditions and com- 
mented on the eurrent status of the 
nursery trade. He felt that if the ad 
ministration would create confidence by 
eoéperating with rather than threaten- 
ing competition with various industries, 
endeavor to balance the budget by 1936, 
turn down would-be raiders of the treas 
ury and reduce dangers of inflation, 
there would be a better comeback, in 
which nurserymen would find a pro 
nounced increase in sales. Great num- 
bers of trees and shrubs had been de- 
stroyed in recent years, he stated, and 
the end of losses was not yet. Propa- 
gation of woody plants had been light, 
and shortages are bound to appear in a 
number of varieties. With any consid- 
erable return of prosperity, these short- 
ages would be marked. 

One nursery firm, President Craig said, 
had been giving away a large truck load 
of nursery stock each week to the city 
of Los Angeles rather than destroy it, 
meanwhile keeping up moderate propa- 
gation for its regular trade. Growers in 
the Boskoop nursery section of Holland, 
as well as the Dutch Bulb Growers’ As- 
sociation, have given away thousands of 
eases of stock to Soviet Russia rather 
than destroy the material. Possibly 
there are cases where similar donations 
might be made in other parts of the 
United States besides California. As to 
the nursery code, President Craig said 
it seemed doubtful if anything would be 
done on it now. 


present 


National Group Urged. 


The speaker declared it was essential 
that a strong national association | 
formed, to which all state or regional 
bodies might belong. To have any weight 
in Congress, the trade needs something 
of this kind. The garden club movement 
was commended as having been a real 
asset to horticulture, but some of the 
elub practices, such as boyeotting firms 
which declined to furnish prizes or ads, 
were believed detrimental. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, East Bradford, ré 
ported for the committee appointed to 
confer with landscape architects and 
other organizations on matters of mutual 
concern, while Paul Baumann reported 
for the committee on state and federal 
nurseries. The president appointed 
George Johnson, C. R. Fish and Victor 
Heurlin a committee on nominations, and 
Cornelius van Toll and Paul Baumann an 
auditing committee. 

H. L. Frost spoke for the American 
Arborists’ Association, which had been 
formed in great measure to compel the 
licensing of all men doing tree surgery 
work. The talk brought out a variety 
of opinions, and it was felt that before 
the group indorsed such a society, there 


e 


should be some safeguards for nursery 
men, which Mr. Frost decided to accept. 
The question of securing the passage 
through the state legislature of a meas- 
ure that had been first introduced in 
1932, asking for a suitable appropriation 
for research work for nurserymen at the 
Waltham market garden field station of 
the Massachusetts State College, caused 
some discussion, in which Prof. Ray M. 
Koon, Seth Kelsey, Harold Frost, H. P. 
Kelsey and others joined. The members 
favored supporting this act strongly. 
William H. Judd, of the Arnold ar- 
boretum, gave an excellent talk on how 
to identify woody plants in winter by 
means of buds, fruits, hairs, bark, 
ete., which brought out many 
After this, 


needles, 
valuable and helpful points. 
lunch was served. 

At the afternoon session, the first 
speaker was Bradford Williams, who 
gave a splendid illustrated lecture on the 
“Preservation of Places of Historical 
Interest and Beauty in Massachusetts,” 
patterned on similar lines to that of the 
National Trust, in Great Britain. R. H. 
Allen spoke on the present status of the 
gypsy moth, Japanese beetle, brown- 
tailed moth and other pests. Four new 
members were elected. 


New Officers. 


The nominating committee presented 
the following list of officers for the en 
suing year: President, William N. Craig 
(second term); vice-president, Herbert 
Sarrows, Wilmington; secretary and 
treasurer, Winthrop H. Thurlow, reélect- 
ed; executive committee, Victor Heurlin, 
James Farrinetti, Harry J. Fish and 
Peter Mezitt; delegate to the American 
Association of Nurserymen, Donald D. 
Wyman. 

It was voted to send a letter of sym 
pathy to Mrs. William Warner Harper, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., on the recent death 
of her husband. A letter of good cheer 
was sent to William H. Wyman, Me! 
rose, Fla., with the names of all present 
attached. 

Richard M. Wyman and H. P. Kelsey 
spoke of an F. E. R. A. project to spend 
considerable sums in planting the dif 
ferent islands in Boston harbor and men 
tioned that one prominent landscape 
architect had advocated the planting of 
each island with one variety of woody 
plant, such as forsythia, Japanese 
quince and others which are not in 
digenous. The meeting went on record 
as insisting on the use of suitable native 
material, which would be in vastly bet 
ter taste and much more likely to sue 
Letters to this effect were ordered 
E. R. A. heads and the 
newspapers. 


eeed, 
sent to the F. 
different 

It was voted to pay 
tary Thurlow, who has given his services 
free since the formation of 
tion. It decided also to 
other adjourned meeting the morning of 
January 22, in advance of the conven 
tion of the New England Nurserymen’s 
further action re 
from the 


Boston 


a salary to Secre 


the associa 


was hold an 


Association, to take 
garding the communication 
committee appointed to codperate with 
nursery formation 


other bodies in the 


of a strong national group. 


1l 


onventions 


SEEK NEW LAW IN IDAHO. 


Approved at Annual Convention. 


At the annual meeting of the Idaho 
State Nurserymen’s Association, at the 
Hotel Boise, Boise, January 10 and 11, 
President David C. Petrie took up the 
proposal to change the present nursery 
inspection law better to meet present 
conditions. The existing law does not 
give anyone protection and, if enforced 
as written, would keep a Chinaman 
from selling a head of cabbage without 
a large bond and license fee. The law 


has not been strictly enforced, wit 
the result that only a small percent 
age of the nurserymen operating it 
the state have been bonded and 


licensed. 
The proposed act classifies sellers of 
nursery stock in three groups. Class A 


nurseries, selling $200 or more of 
stock each vear shall be bonded for 


a license 


fee of $1 


$1,000 and pay , 
Class B 


which is a continuing bond. 





nurseries, selling from to $200 a 
year, shall pay a fee of only #5 an 
nually and operate without a_ bond. 


than $25 
a year will not 


Those persons selling less 
worth of nursery stock 
be licensed or bonded. 

Sellers of nursery 
partment nurseries, 
gardeners and architects, ete. 

A license fee is to be paid for ea 
sales agency handling stock on con 
signment or otherwise. However, eac! 
nursery can operate a agency o 
yard in its own town in connectior 
with its growing grounds or greenhouses 
without paying an extra fee. 

Other provisions cover inspection of 
growing stock as well as incoming 
shipments. A ten per cent fee plus mile 
age cost is included for inspection of al 


include ds 
landscape 


stock 


stores, 


sales 


shipments coming from outside nurs 
eries not licensed in the state. 

The new act follows closely afte 
the law in foree in Oregon and has 
been changed only to fit Idaho condi 
tions. 

After discussion, the proposed a 
was unanimously approved, and t 
legislative committee was given a 


thority to do all in its power to secu 


its passage during the present sessio 
of the legislature. 

A resolution was adopted asking 
florists of the state to join with 


nurservmen in the provisions of th 
act and additions to be made to co 





heir activities as wel 
For State Marketing Agreement. 


The lien law for nurservmen 


others engaged in planting nurse 

stock or in other planting services was 
igain indorsed, and the legislative 
committee was authorized to do al 


its power to have this law adopted by 
the present legislature 
The A. A. A. enabling act of 


e of Idaho was discussed, and 


stut 
resolution was adopted to work ! 
favor of this aet so that after its pas 


sage a marketing agreement may be 
filed. The marketing agreement, cov 
ering an open price plan and other 
provisions for fair methods of doing 
closely follows the Oregon 
and Washington state marketing agre« 
ments. It t! 


business, 


was the consensus at 
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the marketing agreement previously 
adopted by the association is necessary 
for full protection to Idaho nursery 
men and the public. 

The Costich plan for the reorganiza 
tion of the American Association of 
Nurserymen was approved as read, with 
the suggestion that the dues start at $5 
for nurserymen or others in the planting 
business doing up to $2,000 of gross busi 
ness annually, and an additional 50 cents 
for each $3,000 of gross business above 
that amount up to a gross of $15,000 
annually, the fees above that point to 
be fixed by the regional or national 
group. It was felt that a small fee will 
be an inducement for more nurserymen 
and landseapers to become members. 

President Petrie read a paper before 
the Idaho State Horticultural Society 
January 11 on nursery regulations, the 
lien law, nursery stock standards and 
inspection and told of some of the 
abuses at present and suggested correc 
tions. The Horticultural Society was 
asked to indorse the proposed horticul 
tural law, and assurance was given that 
this would be done. 

A resolution was adopted, on motion 
of the secretary, that The American 
Nurseryman be adopted as the official 
trade organ, and a recommendation was 
made that all nurserymen in the state 
subseribe for it to keep better posted 
as to practices and legislation in the 
nursery business. 

A resolution was adopted recommend 
ing to the department of agriculture 
that it bring the nursery inspection 
service back to its old high efficiency. 


Officers Reélected. 


reélected to serve 


committees at 


All officers were 
another term and the 
present were appointed to serve for an 
other year. D. C. Petrie, of the Petrie 
Landscape Nursery, Boise, is president; 
C. C. Minden, of the Nampa Floral Co., 
Nampa, is vice president, and FE, O. Nord, 
of the Upland Empire Nurseries, Boise, 
is secretary. 

The legislative committee consists of 
E. O. Nord, chairman; Loyd Wright, of 
the Kimberly Nursery, and Anton Dede 
reichsen, of the Payette Valley Nursery. 
The publicity committee consists of C. C. 
Minden, chairman, and C. R. Randall, of 
the Randall Floral Co., Twin Falls. 

E. O. Nord, See’y. 





EASTERN ASSOCIATION MEETS. 


The meeting of the Eastern Nursery 
men’s Association was changed from 
January 16 to the following day to 
avoid conflict with the Long Island as 
sociation date. Features of the pro 
gram, at the Stacy-Trent hotel, Tren 
ton, N. J., were comments on the Dutch 
elm disease situation by Dr. Thomas J. 
Headlee and Dr. Richard P. White, 
comments on the Japanese beetle and 
gypsy moth quarantines by L. W. 
Worthley, Harrisburg, Pa., and an ad 
dress by Allyn R. Jennings, landscape 
architect, of the New York city depart 
ment of parks. 





MEET AT PORTLAND, ORE. 


The first annual meeting of nursery- 
men organized under the Oregon state 
marketing agreement was held in Wood- 
men’s hall, East Sixth and Alder streets, 
Portland, Ore., January 14. The admin- 
istrator of the Oregon nursery control 
board is Ralph Johnston, 1322 North- 
east Fifty-ninth avenue, Portland. 


STUHR HEADS NEBRASKANS. 


H. W. Stuhr, Lincoln, Neb., was 
named to head the Nebraska Nursery 
men’s Association during 1935 at the 
annual meeting of the group, in Lin- 
eoln, January 10, Other officers elect- 
ed were C. B. Therkildsen, Omaha, 
vice-president, and Ernst Herminghaus, 
Lineoln, secretary-treasurer. About 
thirty-five attended the 
meeting. 

The morning was occupied by a busi 
ness session. In the afternoon, the two 
chief speakers were from the staff of 


members 


the University of Nebraska, Lineoln, 
and the topie of both was “Subsoil 
Moisture.” Dr. C. C. Wiggans reported 


that trees were found to sap moisture 
to a depth of thirty-five feet. He 
stated, also, that in the future it would 
probably be unwise to use 
fillers in an orchard planting and that 
a new orchard would not be planted 
on the site of a previous one, because 
of the decreased soil fertility. The ree- 
ommendation was made that trees be 
planted farther apart in Nebraska or- 
chards, 

Prof. C. J. Russell told the results 
of his studies of moisture in 
thirty-four counties of the state. In 
ordinary circumstances, he said, trees 
use subsoil moisture to the same extent 
and depth as alfalfa does, though it 
takes trees longer to do it. The desir 
able location for the shelter belt in the 


considered 


subsoil 


state was suggested in the speaker’s 
remarks. Professor Russell's findings 
were reported to Washington through 
representatives from the shelter belt 
office in Lincoln who were present at 


the meeting. 


NEW YORK RETAILERS MEET. 


At the second annual meeting of the 
Allied Retail Nurserymen’s Association 


of New York, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
January 7, all of last year’s officers 
were reflected as follows: President, 


D. Leslie Seott, Elmsford; vice-presi- 
dent, Alfred G. Bahret, Poughkeepsie; 
treasurer, C. Faddegon, Albany, and 
secretary, P. J. Van Melle, Pough 
keepsie. Frank Whaley, Albany, was 
named temporary treasurer during the 


absence of the regular incumbent in 
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Europe. Representatives from the 
capital district, Westchester county and 
the central Hudson section made up 
the attendance, along with several vis- 
itors from New Jersey. 

The greatest part of the time was 
given to discussion of trade problems 

peddlers, codperation, surplus stocks, 
ete. Existing marketing agreements 
were described to the group. Dr. Buch- 
holz, director of the state bureau of 
plant industry, was a speaker, as were 
County Agent Sheppard; A. J. Jen- 
nings; Marcel Le Piniee and Frank M. 
Schmidt, of the New Jersey Nursery 
men’s Association, and President Jac 
Bulk and Secretary G. C. Sammis, of 
the Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion. Secretary P. J. Van Melle urged 
planned nursery management. 





MINNESOTA PEONY GROUP. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Peony and Iris Society was recently 
made, for the first time in its history, 
the occasion of a dinner meeting, at the 
Twin Cities. A large number of mem- 


bers and friends were present, with 
President Glen H. Greaves, St. Paul, 
presiding. 


Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, secretary-treas- 
urer, presented the annual report, in 
which considerable prominence was given 
to the national peony show of 1934. The 
financial report was exceptionally good. 
Mr. Greaves gave a résumé of the ac- 
tivities of the society, following with the 
announcement that the election of 
officers would be held previous to the 
talks which had been scheduled. The 
election resulted in Mrs. A. S. Gowen’s 
being selected as president; Mrs. J. 
Taylor, St. Paul, first vice-president; 
A. M. Brand, Faribault, second vice- 
president, and Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, sec- 
retary - treasurer,  reélected. J. HH. 
Kleitsch, Duluth; Glen H. Greaves, St. 
Paul; W. Lindgren, and L. R. Fischer, 
Minneapolis, were elected directors. 

The show committee for 1935 will be 
appointed at the next meeting, at which 
time the schedules will also be discussed. 

A. M. Brand gave an interesting talk 
on new peonies. Mr. Brand began by 
pointing out the handicap under which a 
peony breeder must labor. As a general 
rule, he said, an iris specialist is ab’e to 
obtain a fair idea of the value of a seed- 
ling in about three years, while a per- 
son may have a peony in his plantings 
for twelve years and yet not be able to 
form a fair opinion of its value. Brand 
Peony Farms, Inc., has grown some seed- 
lings for twenty years and yet hesitates 
to send them out even for trial. For a 
season or two the flower may be perfect 
and then, for some unaccountable reason, 
fail. 

After Mr. Brand was thanked for his 
talk, W. F. Christman, Northbrook, IIL, 
secretary of the American Peony So- 
ciety, announced that, at the annual 
show to be held at Boston, Mass., in 
1935, one of the features will be a huge 
display of seedlings to be combined in 
one collection. 

Robert Schreiner, of Schreiner’s Iris 
Gardens, St. Paul, gave a brief report 
of his trip to the iris gardens on the 
west coast and in Nebraska, Louisiana 
and Tennessee last April and May. Mr. 
Schreiner stated that loo many varieties 
are sent out by overenthusiastic breed- 
ers before sufficient trial. The speaker 
considered many yellow varieties from 
California far above the average of the 
yellow irises. 
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350 to 400 of these air- 
tight, germ-free wrappings 
can be made per hour. 





Revolite Anti 
septic Nursery- 
man's Tape. 
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This antiseptic 
GERM-KILLING 
NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


promotes health in all 
piece-root grafts! 


VERYWHERE this remarkable NURSERYMAN'S 

TAPE has been acclaimed for excep- 
tional efficiency in reducing root knots and 
malformations among piece-root grafts. 
Improvements in stand, ranging from 65% 
to 75%, have richly repaid its users. 


It contains a chemical compound, fatal to 
parasites, harmless to plant tissue. 
does Revolite-Antiseptic Nurseryman's 
Tape cause girdling! It forms an air-tight, 
antiseptic, healing wrapper that decom- 
poses before the danger of girdling arises. 
Send for a sample. 


Nor 





Ordinary Non- 
Medicated Nur- 
seryman's Tape. 





Photographed discs above show 
comparative effects on crown gall 
bacteria. Lorge test discs contain 
bacteria; two white dots are 
tapes; dark area around one tape 
is region freed from germs. 
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DELPHINIUMS FROM SEEDS. 
bed, 


or open 


Careful preparation of the seed 
whether in a flat, a coldframe 
ground, is essential to grow delphiniums 
from Any risky ele 
ments in the soil should be avoided. It 
is necessary both to encourage the seeds 
to germinate and have congenial condi 
tions ready for the infant 
plants. These and other valuable point 
ers on growing delphiniums from seeds 
are given by Charles F. Barber, Trout 
dale, Ore., in a recently issued booklet 
describing his Woodacres delphiniums 
and other specialties. 


seeds successfully. 


sensitive 


In using flats to grow the 
seeds, states Mr. Barber, ample drainage 
material is required at the bottom, con 
sisting of shards or gravel, and over 
this some sphagnum or peat moss. A 
good seed soil consists of three parts clean 
and friable garden loam, one part sweet 
leaf mold and one part pure sharp sand, 
mixed well with a little and 
screened fine. Level and smooth 
before planting seeds, and if the soil is 
dry, water it two ahead of sow- 
ing. Sow the seeds in shallow drills, 
not more than one-fourth inch deep, and 
cover with clean fine Never let 
the seed bed dry out for a moment, nor 
let it 


pots or 


chareoal 


press 


hours 


sand. 


become soggy. 


For August sowing, coldframes with 
out glass may be used, where the plants 


ean remain over winter, being shaded 
well until germination takes place. They 
will flower the following summer. Early 


spring sowing in gentle heat in a hotbed 
or greenhouse will also produce blooms 


the same season. Transplanting the 


seedlings once before putting them into 
2 permanent place induces a fuller root 
system. A half-inch layer of sand on 
top of the bed will afford winter 
protection and discourage slugs. 

It is declared to be unsafe to sow 
delphinium seed outdoors after August 
except in California and similar climates, 


seed 


as frost will lift the tiny plants. Del- 
phinium seeds are only at their best 
when fresh and should not be counted 
upon when more than 1 year old. The 


fresher they are, the prompter will be 
germination. 


SPRINKLING EVERGREENS. 


customers wants 
fine collection of 


One of my valued 
advice pertaining to a 
evergreens he planted time ago 
around his residence. He has installed 
a lawn-sprinkling system, and the nurs 
eryman prepared the ground and 
planted the shrubs advises him to take 


some 


who 


up several of the underground water 
lines, asserting that evergreens never 


should be sprayed because the needles 
will turn brown and the shrubs will lose 
their symmetrical appearance. My cus- 
tomer does not that statement 
and, before acceding to the request of 
the nurseryman, wants further advice. 
C, F.—Ii. 


believe 


The nurseryman is right and he is 
wrong. It is not true that evergreens 
should never be sprayed with water, but 
the spraying is often done so carelessly 
and thoughtlessly that the shrubs would 
be better off had they not been sprayed. 
In the middle west, evergreens are like- 


ly to be burned if they are sprayed 
during the heat of the day. However, 
if the spraying is done after the sun is 
well down, they will be greatly ben 
fited. The fact that many persons turn 
on their lawn-watering systems and al 
low them to run all day during pro- 
longed dry spells, which are usually no 
ticeably hot spells as well, is probably 
the reason why the nurseryman advised 
his eustomer to remove the sprinklers 
from around the evergreens. 
Evergreens are invariably benefited by 
forceful syringing with clear water at 
frequent intervals during the summer, 
provided that it is not done while the 


sun is shining brightly on the plants. 
This is one of the commonest methods 


of keeping red spiders on evergreens in 
check. 

Water that is unusually cold, such as 
that coming from deep wells, should not 
be used on evergreens unless it is thrown 
for a considerable distance through the 
air, from a sprinkler, as this 
will moderate the temperature sufficient 
ly before the water strikes the plants 
to avoid any damage. Unusually cold 
water poured directly upon evergreens 
tends to harden their resinous sap and 
to prevent the normal functioning of 
the plants. 


such as 





ALBERT C. STEUBER, proprietor of the 
Steuber Nursery, Snohomish, Wash., re- 
cently erected a greenhouse. 


A MEETING of the Arizona Nursery- 
men’s Association was held at Mesa, 
Ariz., January 10, in connection with 
the fourth annual citrus fair. 
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New Ornamental Evergreens 


Uncommon Broadleaf Varieties Worthy of More Attention to Add 
Variety to Evergreen Plantings Are Described Here by L. C. Chadwick 


The broadleaf evergreen group is com 
posed of many useful plants. They vary 
greatly in size and outstanding charac- 
teristics. 
useful evergreen ground covers to (dis- 


tinct tree forms such as are found in the 


The 


hollies and evergreen magnolias. 
outstanding characteristics are excellent 
flowers, beautiful fruits and unsurpassed 
foliage. Perhaps when all is said and 
done, the most important of these char 
acteristics is the foliage. Since the 
foliage is visible the year around, it adds 
more to the landscape design than either 
the flowers or fruits. If it is possible 
to select plants that combine the three 
characteristics named with good form, 
everything is obtained that one could 
desire. 

It is somewhat surprising that most of 
the new outstanding broadleaf ever 
greens that are discussed in this article 
belong among those noteworthy for their 
foliage. These plants can be extensively 
used as foundation plants, for borders 
and for beds. Many of them make splen- 
did specimen plants; others find their 
place in the rock or wild garden. Their 
extensive use makes them all indispen- 
sable in landseape work. 


Buxus. 


It is exceedingly difficult to choose 
two outstanding box varieties from the 
available list. Two of the best, however, 
are Buxus sempervirens angustifolia and 
Buxus sempervirens Handsworthii. The 
former has narrow, bright green leaves 
and somewhat pendulous branches. 
Buxus sempervirens Handsworthii has 
nearly round, rather large, dark green 
leaves. Both of these varieties make 
excellent specimens and hedge plants. 


Tlex. 


There are many varieties of the Eng 


lish holly that make excellent speci- 
mens. Unfortunately, however, they are 
not hardy enough to use extensively 


north of Cincinnati and Philadelphia. If 
varieties can be developed with greater 
hardiness, they will be strongly in de- 
mand as specimens and berry-bearing 
plants, 

There are three varieties of the Jap- 
anese holly, Ilex crenata, which, from 
information available, should be hardy 
throughout the greater part of Ohio and 
similar localities. DTlex crenata convexa, 
also listed as bullata, nummularia and 
Mariesii, is one of the most promising. 
It grows about four feet tall and is ex 
ceedingly compact. The leaves are 
small, usually less than one-half inch in 
length, and convex. They are dark green 
in color and closely resemble the leaves 
ef the boxwood. This variety should 
prove to be a valuable hedge plant and 
be useful in masses or for individual 
specimens. 


Formal Holly. 
For the first time last summer, the 
writer saw Ilex crenata Helleri growing 
in one of the eastern nurseries. It is a 


eompact plant and is without a doubt 
one of the most promising of the new 
plants seen. 


Specimens 6 vears old were 


In size they range from the 


about twelve to fifteen inches high and 
tour feet in spread and were so compact 
and stiff that they would support the 
weight of a man. The variety grows 
readily from cuttings and seems to be 
hardier than Ilex crenata microphylla, 
the littleleaf Japanese holly. Being ex 
eceedingly formal, it should make an in 
viting entrance plant and serve as a sub 
stitute for the Mugho pine, to which it 
is superior. Besides this, it may be used 
extensively in the foundation planting, 
in formal plantings in conjunction with 
architectural features and in the rock 
garden. An exceedingly bright future 
is predicted for this plant. 

Ilex crenata latifolia in appearance 
does not differ greatly from the species, 
Ilex crenata. The glossy dark green 
leaves, a little larger and wider at the 
tip than those of I. crenata, are especial 
ly attractive. Specimens ranging from 
six to eight feet in height are about 
three feet wide at the base. In Rhode 
Island this variety seems to be hardie1 
than Ilex crenata microphylla. Com 
pact in habit of growth, the variety lati 
folia should make a good plant to use 
at the house corners in the foundation 
planting, in the border and as a speci 
men, 


Ilex Glabra. 


Even though Ilex glabra, the inkberry, 
has been long in the trade, its true 
value is seldom appreciated. Native 
from Nova Scotia to Florida and west 
to Missouri, this plant is a graceful 
shrub, with upright spreading branches, 
growing to a height of six to eight feet. 
Usually wider than high, the inkberry 
is compactly branched and has handsome 
lustrous, dark green foliage. Anyone 
who has seen it growing at the Arnold 
arboretum cannot have failed to appre 
ciate its worth. One specimen approx 
imately six feet high has a spread of 
about ten feet. Of good form and excel 
lent foliage, the inkberry is probably the 


hardiest of the evergreen ilexes. Ilex 
glabra, as well as Ilex crenata and its 


varieties, has black fruits. 
Kalmia Latifolia Obtusata. 


The mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, 


is often considered the best flowering 
broadleaf evergreen. With its dark 


green foliage and white and pink flow 
ers, it vies in importance with the rho 


dodendrons. In its native habitat it 
may become twenty-five to thirty feet 
in height, but it is much less than this 
in cultivation. In landscape plantings 
it is likely to become leggy with age 
The variety obtusata is superior to the 
species in this respect. It is slow and 
compact in habit of growth, being about 
as broad as it is high. The leaves are 
rounder and not so long. It should make 
an excellent foundation plant and prove 
useful also for specimen and border 
planting. It does best where it is pro 
vided with a little shade and moist but 
well drained acid 


Viburnum Burkwoodii. 


soil. 


The writer has consistently stresse: 
the value and use of viburnums in the 
landscape planting. In the north there 
are few evergreen viburnums that ean 
be depended upon to be hardy and satis 
factory. Viburnum rhytidophyllum, the 
leatherleaf viburnum, the most common 
type, has striking, heavy, lustrous dark 
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in 1935 — 

Gardening is more strongly established 
than ever as an element of the American 
home—the depression has interested the 


public in the development of home sur- 
roundings. 


Trees, shrubs, perennials—all kinds of 
ornamental plant materials—will meet im- 
proved demand. Not just the few stand- 
ard things the real estate developers 
planted — but a diversity of the better 
varieties that appeal to the initiated. 


To keep you posted on these things— 
what they are, where to be had, how to 
be grown—is to be a special part of the 
editorial program of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN in 1935 


The magazine will continue to be “The 
Mirror of the Nursery Industry,” reflect- 
ing the news, opinions and activities of 
the industry as in the past thirty years. 


$2.00 per year. 


Subscription _ price: 
Advertising 


Published twice a month. 

rates on request. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 

508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 











AMERICAN HOLLY, 





BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box O, PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


OFFER: pin OAKS, 3 to 6 ins. in diameter, 15 to 20 ft. high, specimen 
stock. NORWAY MAPLE, in all grades. 
MAPLE. Beautiful AMERICAN ARBOR-VITA,, specimen trees 15 to 18 ft. 
nursery-grown, 3 to 8 
ARBOR-VITA,, sheared, 3 to 4 ft. PFITZER JUNIPER, 4 to 5-ft. spread. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 3 to 4 ft. DOUGLAS SPRUCE, 3 to 6 ft. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 4 to 8 ft., and many other greens, RHO- 
DODENDRONS, etc., especially suited for large estate and park planting. 


Very attractive prices on this material will be made. Inspection invited. 


ROCK MAPLE and SILVER 


ft. high. PYRAMIDAL 
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green leaves, but unfortunately it is not 
entirely hardy north of Cincinnati and 
similar localities. Last year it was s¢ 
verely injured in many gardens in Co 
lumbus, O. 

Viburnum Burkwoodii is a new hardy 
broadleaf evergreen having as its par 
ents the popular Viburnum Carlesii and 
the evergreen Viburnum utile. V. 


Carlesii is so well known that it needs 
no further discussion here. V. utile is 
a shrub growing to about six feet in 


height, with glossy dark green leaves, 
somewhat smaller than those of V. 
Carlesii. V. utile is tender and cannot 
be grown in the north. V. Burkwoodii 
appears to combine the good characters 
of both the parent species. It seems to 
be entirely hardy, having survived last 
vear’s severe winter in fine shape in 
Painesville, O. The color of the foliage 
changes, as freezing weather commences, 
from a good green to shades of 
purple and bronze that are not at all 
objectionable. The writer has not seen 
the flowers of V. Burkwoodii, but they 
are said to be pinkish white and fra- 
grant, similar to those of V. Carlesii. 
The plants flower in April. More vig- 
orous in growth than V. Carlesii, the 
plants are well developed to a height of 
three to four feet in two vears if given 
proper cultural conditions. V. Burk- 
woodii is said to propagate readily from 
cuttings and to prefer a sunny situation. 
As soon as this plant better 
known, it will surely become an out 
standing favorite. 


color 


becomes 





PLANT PROPAGATION. 


The same comprehensive discussion of 
plant propagation that brought wide pop- 
ularity to the book, “Practical Plant 
Propagation,” by Alfred Hottes, is ap- 
parent in the recent reissuing of the work 
under a new simplified title, “Plant Prop- 
agation.” 

This dropping of the suggestion of 
practicability from the title line is, how- 
ever, no indication of lessened usefulness 
in the volume. Rather it implies a great- 
er inclusiveness in the material, the sug- 
gestions being somewhat less detailed 
than formerly for some of the subjects 
grown commercially, on which scientific 
monographs can be obtained, but broad- 
ened in scope to cover all the points that 
might make plant propagating of greater 
interest and value to the ordinary grower. 

One of the foremost writers of garden 
books, the author in his foreword to the 
new volume states he has drawn from 
many sources in developing the text. The 
aim was to sift from the available data 
the information that would answer the 
commonest questions on the multiplica- 
tion of plants frequently grown in gar- 
dens. Hence the subtitle, “999 Questions 
Answered.” Equipment and practices de- 
scribed are the latest to be offered in the 
field. 

The facts are authentic and presented 
so as to be easily understood. Diagrams 
and half tones from photographs are 
copiously used in the proper places to 
make as clear as possible the points given 
in the text. The book has 168 illustra- 
tions in its 238 pages. Use is made of 
tabularized material whenever possible, 
thus conserving space and making the 
data more available. A table of contents, 
index of illustrations, general index and 
index of plant names increase the acces- 
sibility of the information. 

Of the fourteen chapters, the first two 
are devoted to general material on propa- 
gating and breeding. The next four sec- 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 
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A Complete Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


in all departments 
for winter storage and spring sales. 
Our Trade List is very complete. 


You should see it before buying. 
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The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


















LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








tions describe the four main methods used 
by the plant propagator. The nine re- 
maining chapters give the methods em- 
ployed for specific groups of plants, such 
as fruit stocks, annuals, herbaceous per- 
ennials, conifers and evergreens, orchids, 
ferns, roses, palms, and trees, shrubs and 
woody climbers. 

Cloth-bound, “Plant Propagation” is 
offered at $2 per copy plus postage. 


THE Tualatin Valley Nurseries have 
succeeded to the business of Albert Hud- 
son, Tangent, Ore. 

Franc P. DANIELS, of the Daniels 
Nursery, Inec., Long Lake, Minn., as 
president of the Hennepin Agricultural 
Society has been elected delegate to the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota State 
Agricultural Association. J. V. Bailey, 
nurseryman of Newport, Minn., is presi- 
dent of the board of managers of the 
state organization. 





BOOKS 


reviewed in this issue 
and any others on 
horticultural subjects 
are obtainable at the 
publisher’s prices, at 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for circular of horticultural books. 














THE business operated at Elkhart, 
Ind., since 1924 by George W. Menges, 
Jr., and Dr. George W. Menges will in 
the future be conducted as the Chris 
tiana Landscape Nursery. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


THE FOAMFLOWER. 


If Tiarella cordifolia, the foamflower, 
happened to grow in an inaccessible part 
of the world, we should all be longing 
and working for it; as it is available 
in almost any rich woods in eastern 
United States, we ignore it entirely, both 
in nurseries and gardens. There is op 
portunity here for a little education, 
which in the end should open up a field 
for one of the finest plants nature has 
given to temperate America. Florists, 
too, have a place for it in their schedule, 
for it forces easily in a coo] house in 
early spring. Thousands of plants 
should be used where one is in use today, 
a fact which suggests a big outlet for a 
plant that is now little known. 

The type plant of Tiarella cordifolia, 
the only form known to any extent, 
makes carpets of handsome foliage, 
which takes on beautiful autumn tints, 
with white flowers which come in erect 
racemes on 6 to 12-inch stems in May. 
That is about the only form one is likely 
to find without a lot of searching. The 
plant is variable, though, and a little 
searching may reveal some of the va- 
rieties, such as purpurea (reddish pur 
ple flowers) and purpurea major com- 
pacta (rose-colored flowers on compact 
plants), which formerly appeared in a 
few trade lists. 

Tiarellas are plants of cool, rich woods 
and grow best under similar treatment 
in gardens. They adapt themselves, 
however, to other situations, if given 
some shade and a soil containing leaf 
mold. Propagation is easy and rapid 
by division, and the plants may be 
grown from seeds. 





ARTEMISIA FRIGIDA. 


One of the present trends in Ameri 
can horticulture is toward a better ap 
preciation of foliage and its uses in 
creating beautiful garden pictures. This 
trend is, of course, creating a demand 
for plants with good foliage, particu- 
larly anything that carries a hint of 
silver. It is here that the numerous 
species of silver-leaved artemisias will 
come in handy. 

Of the so-called perennial artemisias, 
as differentiated from the shrubs and 
subshrubs, A. frigida is among the best 
that have come my way. It grows from 
six inches to more than a foot in height, 
depending largely upon how much nutri- 
ment there is in its growing medium, 
and is probably best in a soil that is on 
the lean side. Although its fortune is 
to be found in its silky, silvery, ferny 
foliage, it is lovely to look at when 
every gracefully arched stem is strung 
with small heads of creamy flowers in 
late summer. If you want something to 
attract immediate attention, try a plant- 
ing of this wormwood in your show gar- 
den and be prepared with ample stock 
to supply the demand which is bound 
to come, 

The best way to propagate the plant 
that I have found is to use the new tufts 
in spring as soon as they get long enough 
to handle, inserting them in sand in a 
close frame. 


CAMPANULA POSCHERSKYANA. 


So many of the small campanulas are 
hard to manage in the climate of eastern 
United States, we should embrace with 
joy every good one that behaves well 
for us. The subject of this paragraph, 
which is not to be confused with Cam- 
panula Portenschlagiana, another easy 
and beautiful species, is a harebell of 
easy culture which we may expect to 
take its place along with its two re- 
ported parents, C. garganica and C. Por- 
tenschlagiana. As it is a hybrid, some 
variation is naturally looked for in 
seedlings, but it surprises us by being 
quite constant in its characters. As to 
propagation, it is easy to grow from 
seeds, the tufts may be pulled apart as 
they are starting into growth in spring 
or directly after flowering or cuttings 
can be used. It is easy to grow in the 
garden in a gritty soil containing some 
leaf mold, in a situation that is shielded 
from the sun during the hottest part of 
the day. A spot on the north side of a 
large rock in the garden or a shaded 
frame in the nursery is ideal. 

The plant is made up of tufts of heart- 
shaped basal leaves, which send up flow- 


ering stems holding strings of large, 
light blue flowers with lighter (some 
times approaching white) centers. The 


flowers commence to open as soon as the 
stem is two or three inches long and 
continue to unfurl until the shoot has 
elongated to about a foot, thereby ex- 
tending the blooming period over much 
of the summer. It is an easy and worth- 
while campanula for the everyday gar 
dener and that the grower should 
find a profitable item, 


one 





SEMPERVIVUM SCHLEHANII. 


If it were not so nearly tragic, the 
confusion in the naming of semper 
vivums would be merely funny. It is 
not funny, though, to order Semper 
vivum Schlehanii and get anything from 
S. tectorum to 8. dolomiticum. There 
seems to be no hope, either, of ever get 
ting matters thoroughly straight; so we 
can only go along as best we can, trying 
to get the most distinct ones under cor- 
rect labels. 

With the hope that a semitechnical 
description of S. Schlehanii will help 
growers with the problem, an abridged 
one is given below: A dense, rather flat 
rosette, two to four inches across, made 
up of leaves one to two inches long and 
quite narrow. The green leaves, which 
are rarely tipped red purple and more 
rarely flushed red over the face, are 
densely hairy on the edges and flat on 
the surface, with backs convex. The 
rosette has something of the appearance 


of a tectorum variety, though it is 
denser and smaller than most of the 
latter. The flowers are reddish purple. 


Some Schlehanii varieties quite com 
mon in American commerce, but practi- 
cally always listed as species, are orna 
tum, with leaves ruby red in their lower 
parts, which have pale green tips and 
white cilia, and rubicundum, which has 
the face of the leaves, except the tip 
and margin, crimson. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


STEWARTIAS. 


There is a definite trend in the realm 
of horticulture for out-of-ordinary mate 
rial, a trend which propagators will be 
wise to take advantage of. This trend 
extends to woody plants as well as her 
baceous material. In the former, some 
really fine examples are to be found in 
the genus stewartia. 

Probably the best of the hardier kinds 
is Stewartia pentagyna, which grows in 
the mountains from Kentucky and North 
Carolina southward. It is not definitely 
known just how hardy this shrub is, 
but it has shown itself able to withstand 
the winters at the Arnold arboretum in 
Massachusetts and it was hardy in my 
garden in northern Michigan until the 
winter of 1933-34. It is safe to say, too, 
that it is hardier than its southern range 
would indicate and hardier than most 
people think. 

S. pentagyna makes a shrubby growth 
up to fifteen feet in height in its native 
state, it is said, though I have never 
seen one over eight feet in the north. 
It is clothed in large, ovate leaves, which 
are a pleasing bright green throughout 
the spring and summer and take on bril 
liant shades of red and orange in the 
fall. It would be desirable for its hand- 
some foliage alone, but, when it is full 
of large white cups (two to three inches 
across) in July, it makes a_ picture 
equaled by few other hardy shrubs. 

The type has white stamens, but there 
is a variety, known to botanists as 
grandiflora (not to be confused with the 
Japanese Pseudo-Camellia, 
which is sometimes sold as 8S. grandi- 
flora), with purple stamens and flowers 
larger than the type. The latter is the 
more desirable of the two, though hard 


species, Ss. 





TwentyMillion 


trrawberry¢ Plants 


One of the largest stocks of 
Strawberry Plants in the 
country. Complete list of all 
the leading varieties, includ- 
ing New Dorsett and Fairfax. 
Raspberries, Dewberries, Grapes 











Also 5 
and other small fruit plants 


Complete packing out service for Nurserymen and 
seedsmen selling plants not in stock, shipping 
direct to their customers under tags and permits 
furnished by them. We guarantee safe arrival on 


i d. 
Gams eee Write for Wholesale 


_ —_ Price List 
Pal yes) E. W. TOWNSEND SONS 
aR? NURSERIES 


Salisbury, Maryland 


TAXUS 


Taxus Cuspidata 
from selected plants 
quently trimmed, 
planted. 











Grown from cuttings 
Nice, bushy, fre- 

and twice trans- 

12 to 15 ins. B. & B 

$50.00 per 100 $450.00 per 1000 

F.o.b. Cincinnati Sample 50« 

We can also furnish 

to 4 feet 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


4100 Reading Road Cincinnati, Ohioe 
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“**or UNUSUAL PLANTS 


Seeds of 70 Lilies, 68 Irises, hundreds of 
rare Alpines, distinctive Perennials, 


Shrubs, etc, Interesting catalogue 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. S2 Merchantville, N. J. 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 

THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 

Should supersede Arbor-vit2 for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalogue upon request Augusta, Georgia 











10,000 JUNIPER EXCELSA STRICTA 


10 to 18-in., $20.00 to $30.00 per 100 


30,000 AMERICAN ARBOR-VITAE 
12 to 18-in., $3.00; selected, $10.00 per 100 
Send for list 


LUTHER P. CREASY NURSERIES 
Catawi 


wissa, Pa. 











SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


Wholesale Growers 


Evergreens and Azaleas 
Lining-out and B & B Stock 
141 S. E.65 Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Write for 1935 Wholesale Trade List 
Many New and Rare Items Included 














SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 








to get. One North Carolina nursery ad 
vertises plants “collected in the section 
where the purple-stamened ones came 
from,” which is as near as one can get 
to the variety grandiflora, so far as I 
know. thing, 
vegetative propagation can be accom 
plished by means of half-ripened wood 
under glass in summer. 

The other species (S. Pseudo-Camel 
lia) mentioned in the foregoing has 
never been in my garden so I cannot 
speak from experience as to its hardi 
ness. It is reported hardy at the Arnold 
arboretum and would probably be able 
to withstand the winters in all except 
the coldest sections of the country. Un- 
fortunately, the showiest of the lot, S. 
Malacodendron, is, owing to its tender- 
ness to cold, not for us of the north, but 
south of the Ohio it should be of great 
value. 

In the north, stewartias require a pro 
tected, sunny situation in deep, rich soil 
that is not too dry. It is reported that 
they do better in the south, at least 8. 
Malacodendron, in some shade. They 
may be propagated from seeds sown as 
soon as ripe and from cuttings as men 
tioned before. 


Onee one has the real 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. — ‘‘Vanghan’s 
Gardening Illustrated,’’ 1935 edition, 112 pages, 
illustrated copiously with both half tones and 
color plates. Eight pages at the front are given 
to flower seed novelties and specialties for 1935 
Twenty-two pages are devoted to vegetables 
Flower seeds, plants and bulbs, nursery stock and 
gardening equipment fill the rest of the catalogue. 

American Bulb Co., Chicago—Spring wholesale 
price list for florists, seedsmen and nurserymen 
of seeds, bulbs and plants, including American 
and imported novelties. The comprehensive list- 
ings, that give full prominence to the latest in- 
troductions in all lines, deserve close attention. 
Descriptive comments are complete for the newer 
items, and the illustrations are helpful. Hardy 
mums are well represented among the plants. 

Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago — 1935 spring 
“Book for Florists.’"" The front and back covers 
feature the firm’s pansies, with color plates. A 
message from L. H. Vaughan, president of the 
firm, at the front of the catalogue, urges plant- 
ing in line with the improved trade conditions. 
Novelties and specialties for 1935 occupy four 
forward pages. Asters, snapdragons, petunias, 
sweet peas and stocks are among the items occu- 
pying a page or more each. Annuals for the 
rock garden and perennials in comprehensive va 
riety are other seed sections. Bulbs, perennial 
plants, nursery stock and florists’ supplies are 
also represented in the catalogue. 


Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., McMinn- 
ville, Tenn.—Midwinter and spring wholesale 
price list of general nursery stock, including lin- 
ing-out grades of fruit trees, young evergreens, 
deciduous subjects, perennials, lining-out shrub 
stock, collected stock and native plants. 

Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J.—Offers of 
rare plant seeds, consisting of eighty-four pages 
and a cover, the latter also containing varietal 
listings. The decorative wood block design on 
the front is in keeping with the contents. More 
than 1,200 separate seed listings are said to be 
included, most of these being in groups accord- 
ing to use or species. Among the interesting 
offers are eremurus, hardy cyclamens, heleborus, 
ostrowskya, unusual fruit items, wild roses, na- 
tives, deciduous tree and shrub seeds, alliums 
and many bulbous plants. 


Petrie Landscape Nurseries, Boise, Ida. — 
“Plants for Idaho Gardens,"’ representing this 
firm’s recommended plants for gardeners in its 
state. A foreword calls attention to the fact 
that it is the firm's fourteenth year of business. 
The juniper list, it is stated, has been extended, 
while the retinisporas have been reduced. Tested 
new shrubs are offered, along with many of the 
best of the old ones. The perennial offers have 
been expanded. In vines, hybrid pot-grown clem- 
atis are noteworthy. The cotoneaster group 
is also of interest. The landscape department is 
under the direction of David C. Petrie. 

W. E. Marshall & Co., New York—1935 edition 
of “Marshall's Matchless Seeds,’ providing a 
general selection of materials needed for the 
garden and for caring for the plants. Several 
pages of novelties introduce the large list of 
standard varieties of flower seeds. Supplement- 
ing the collection of perennial plants is a group 
of rock garden items and a collection of hardy 
hybrid Korean chrysanthemums. Bulbs, fruit 
trees, ornamentals, vines and roses are other 
lines well represented. Donald E. Marshall, a 
note states, will supply landscaping information. 
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OVER 750 DEALERS 


in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J. &P.”” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 
Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 

*Nigrette Mary Hart 


(*New this year) 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 
HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 

















American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chieago, Tl. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











PEACH, CHERRY 


AND APPLE TREES 


We have a SURPLUS at present of these varie- 
ties of fruit trees. We will name attractive prices 
as long as they last. We shall be glad to hear 
from you with a want list. Also write us about 
peach seeds. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO. 
WINCHESTER, TENNESSEE. 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK. 


It does not seem probable that the 
winter of 1934-35 is going to in any 
way approximate that of a year ago. 
While December averaged 4 degrees 
per day below normal and early Janu 
ary gave us one or two cool days, these 
were followed by exceptionally warm 
weather and such copious rains that 
most of the frost had disappeared by 
January 11. So it has been possible 
to lift many perennials required either 
for forcing or propagating puposes, and 
also to lift evergreens and deciduous 
shrubs needed for the big spring flower 
shows. Judging by comments of mem- 
bers of the trade gathered in conven- 
tions, there is a cheerful feeling abroad. 
Inquiries for price lists started coming 
in earlier and more freely than usual, 
and other signs are of a decidedly en- 
couraging nature, 





CHANGING PLANT NAMES. 


Many persons who would like to take 
up the study of natural history hesi- 
tate on account of the difficulties ex- 
perienced with the scientific names, 
feeling they are both unnecessary and 
pedantic. But there are good and suf- 
ficient reasons for these names, Sci- 
ence is international; nature has no 
boundaries or frontiers, and it is there- 
fore essential to have some neutral 
language in which to describe the vari- 
ous forms which will be aecepted and 
understood by the investigators in 
every land. Therefore Latin been 
chosen as being a dead language now 
which is not subject to change, and so 
all forms of nature have been given 


has 


Latin names. Latin is not so much 
taught today as formerly. As a boy 


I studied it for several years and have 
never regretted it, since it is far more 
useful than any other language, barring 
the one we speak, to anyone following 
any horticultural pursuit, 

Linneus, the great Swedish botanist, 
was first to originate the binominal 
system by which everything was given 
two names, the first being generic and 
the other specific. Many years ago, 
before means of communication were 
so easy and rapid as they are today, 
authors in various countries often gave 
names of their own devising to the dif 
ferent plants and creatures, and there 
thus arose a certain amount of diffi 
culty in deciding what was meant by 
any one name. In order to secure uni- 
formity the world over, an internation 
al congress met and it was there de 
cided to institute the rule of priority; 
that is to say, the first name given to 
any plant or creature was to be the 
accepted name thereafter. This idea 
was an excellent one, but, of course, 
it led to great confusion, as it at once 
meant the changing of large numbers 
of names which had become familiar 
by long usage. The great trouble is 
that finality after all these years has 
by no means been reached yet, for all 
sorts of obseure writers are searched 
for and names taken from them are to 
be used if they are really the first to 
use those names, 

We well know 


that, insofar as flo 


rists and nurserymen are concerned, to 


say nothing of amateur gardeners, these 
new names cause endless confusion and 
will eause still more in the future. 
Botanists may revel in these frequent 
changes, but they are alone in their 
mirth. Trade growers many vears after 
changes have been made still prefer 
croton to codiw#um, dracwna to cordy 
line, funkia to hosta, plumbago to cera 
tostigma, lasiandra to ti 


pleroma or 
bouchina, to chameeyparis 


retinispora 


and ismene to hymenoeallis, to name 
but a few changes. However, a stead 


ily growing number of those in the 
trade are accepting the latest correct 
Latin names, also giving the old name 
in their lists and thus preventing ama 
teurs from ordering what they imagine 
discovering that 


is a new thing and 
they have bought an old friend under 


a different name. 

For many years I have taken a keen 
interest in natural history apart from 
plants and am familiar, as are no doubt 
many readers, with that superb song 
ster, the song thrush of the British 
isles, which as boys we knew as Turdus 
musicus, the musical thrush, a fitting 
name. It was so described by all great 
writers on birds, like Bewieck, Morris, 
Yarrell and many more. However, with 
the coming of the rule of priority, it 
was pointed out that Linneus himself 
had given the name Turdus musicus to 
the redwing; so it was deemed neces 
sary to find another name for the song 
thrush. Brehm was consulted and it 
was found that he called the bird 
Turdus philomelus, which was therefore 
adopted. Next it was discovered that 
the British song thrush differed trifling 
ly from the continental thrush, so the 
two were separated into subspecies. 
The British bird became Turdis philo 


melus ¢clarkei, but even this was not 
the end. Some obscure old writer 
named Turton was found to have given 
still another name to the song thrush 
as far back as 1807, before Brehm’s 
time; so now we are told that the pres 
ent real scientific name of the poor 


suffering song thrush is Turdus erice 
torum. All this may be necessary, but 
does seem rather absurd. Surely what 
is happening with names of both plants 
and animals make us rather 
for some finality. 


sigh 


does 


THE HUMBLE EARTHWORM. 


When hears gardeners, florists 
and nurserymen frequently bemoaning 
the presence of worms in the soil, I 
sometimes think it is not easy for us 
to realize how dependent we really are 
for our existence on the humbler forms 


one 


of life. It is, for instance, hardly too 
much to say that without these earth 
worms there would be no other form 


of life on the land. That great scien 
tist Darwin pointed this out clearly as 
the result of his long investigation into 
the subject. These worms, by their 
constant activities under the surfac« 
of the soil, keep it both loosened and 
sweetened by passing it through their 
bodies. 

It has been calculated that in rich 
soil such as we find in amateurs’ and 
market gardens or other highly culti- 
vated tracts, there are as many as 


50,000 of these worms per acre and 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Write for New 
Grade Count List 


Pink Radiance, Red Radiance, 


Los Angeles, Teplitz, Talisman, 
President Herbert Hoover and 


many others. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 











Milton Nursery Co. 


Milton, Oregon 


Parks, 
Landscape 


Maple, in assortment for Ceme 


teries, Subdivisions and 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorne and 


other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 
Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











Ilex Crenata and Microphylla 


Annually sheared, bushy, thick, 
1'¢ to 3-foot sizes. 


Pyracantha Lalandu (Evonymus Patens) 


Red Barberry. Maples, Pin Oaks and 
General Line of Quality Stock. 


PRICED TO SELL 
HOWARD-HICKORY NURSERY, Hickory, N. C. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 


Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











THE SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandosh, Ia. 


A reliable source for a complete 
line of 


“Quality Nursery Stock” 


Write for our Wholesale Catalogue 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 

















Canterbury Hoxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
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they pass more than ten tons of soil 
per acre through their bodies each year 
and deposit it on the surface in the 
form of worm castings. In ten years 
this would form a layer of fine surface 
soil over two inches thick. This con 
stant raising of the soil from below 
to the surface explains why old build- 
ings in the course of centuries become 
so deeply buried that much excavation 
is necessary to expose them again. 
Lime and fertilizers spread on the sur 
face of land to improve its quality are 
slowly buried by the same process. 
Darwin, in course of his investigations, 
found that lime which had been spread 
on the surface was in fifteen years four 
inches below it, soil to the extent of 
nearly one-quarter inch annually hav 
ing been brought up to the surface by 
the worms and spread in the form of 
eastings over the lime. On a certain 
piece of swampy land in England a 
layer of marl and cinders was found 
to be five inches below the surface in 
twenty-one years, and in another case 
broken chalk was buried seven inches 
in twenty-nine years. 

In the fall worms are apparently the 
most active. Their food then consists 


largely of fallen leaves, which they 
seize and draw into their holes. In 
the course of time most of the dead 


leaves will have been disposed of in 
this way, helping materially in enrich- 
ing the soil. Worms are mainly night 
workers, and they return at dawn into 
their burrows, the entrances to which 
will be seen plugged with dead 
leaves, bits of straw or hay, pine 
needles and even small stones to ren 
der them safer, and so we often 
much débris littering lawns. Worms 
are an interesting study, and when men 
say they wish every worm could be de- 
stroyed, how little they really know of 
the services these humble creatures 
render to mankind! 


see 





PLANTING AT COLLEGE PARK, MD. 


With the codperation of the Mary 
land Nurserymen’s Association, the 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., is establishing a collection of 
plants on a newly acquired tract ad 
joining the campus. Most of the area 
is well wooded with excellent speci- 
mens of native trees, and the univer 
sity plans to give much attention to 
the cultivation of herbaceous plants, 
particularly to the naturalization of 
wild flowers. The work is under the 
supervision of A. S. Thurston, profes- 
of floriculture and landseape gar 
university. 


sor 
dening at the 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY STOCK 


Multifiora Japonica. 
Rooted Cuttings, 5 to 11 mm. 
Supply limited to 50,000 
$15.00 per 1000 
F.O.B. Scappoose. 
‘ Peterson & Dering, Inc. 





Wholesale Rose Growers. 
Scappoose, Ore. 
California Privet, |.ombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 


ennials, etc., at sfpectas prices. 
Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md, 





NURSERY ACCESSORIES 





Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 
mard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


- M. 


TITUS NURSERY SOLD. 


The entire holdings of the Titus Nurs 
ery Co., Waynesboro, Va., considered the 
largest concern of its kind in the 
state, were purchased January 10 by E. 
M. Quillen and J. M. Darnell, who, with 
G. N. Titus, founder of the firm, had 
been operating the business as a part- 
nership. It was stated there will be no 
changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany. Between fifty and sixty salesmen 
and about the same number of work- 
men are employed at the nursery, which 
covers about 500 acres. 

J. M. Darnell entered the firm in 1924 
and is in charge of the landscape depart 
ment, 

Mr. Titus, who founded the nursery in 
1921, will retire from active business. 
A native of Nebraska, Mr. Titus went 
to Waynesboro in the fall of 1920 and 
decided the city was an ideal location 
for a nursery. In the following year 
he formed the company which bears his 
name. Through his shrewd knowledge 
of the business and efficient work, the 
business prospered until it became the 
largest nursery in Virginia and one of 
the outstanding nurseries in the south. 

Mr. Titus has been active in civie and 
social affairs and his decision to retire 
brought forth many expressions of re 
gret from local business leaders. Mr. 
Titus retires in comfortable financial 
circumstances and will continue to make 
his home in Waynesboro, where he has 
a host of friends. 





RHODE ISLAND ELM COMMITTEE. 


Rhode Island Dutch Elm Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held January 9 at 
Providenee, R. I1., announced that an 
association is to be formed to carry on 
its fight against the tree disease. It 
urged a small appropriation from state 
funds to pay transportation and similar 
expenses not otherwise met by federal 
funds for C. C. C, workers now engaged 

preventive activi- 


The 


in Rhode Island in 
ties against the Dutch elm disease. It 
was also voted to send to Washington 
a resolution favoring federal appropria 
tions until eradication work is com 
pleted. Present appropriations will 
carry the work into another fiscal year, 
the committee stated. 

The meeting concluded with a gen- 
eral discussion of plans for an educa 
tional exhibit and program by the 
Rhode Island Arborists’ Association 
when the agricultural conference is 
held at Providence February 1. 





Mrs. W. L. Monror, wife of the presi 
dent of the Southern Nurserymen’s Asso 
ciation, underwent an operation at Wes- 
ley Memorial hospital, Atlanta, Ga., 
December 29 and is convalescing at this 


time. 

THE firm formerly known as the Bolen 
Nursery & Orchard Co., Lucedale, Miss., 
is now operating as the Bolen Florist 


Camellias for the 
a major specialty 


& Camellia Gardens. 
trade have been made 
at the gardens. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
SAY TO THIS CUSTOMER 








@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 
keep the dogs away? 


Just make a spray using 14 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water 
(use no soap). Spray this on the lower 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- 
mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 


ck 
y Ble # Louisville, Kentucky 


Leaf 
PROTECTS 
SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE 


PERFECTION MARKERS 


will desig- 
nate your 
stock with 
elegance, 
assurance 
and econ- 
omy. 
Made of 
galvanized 
steel, fin- 
ished green 
amel. Card 
tected yet 
full view. 
In display grounds 
and in the field, from Transvaal, 
Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of 
SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) 
of users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, 
erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 


Girard, Kansas 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 


Incorporated 

















baked en- 
fully pro- 
always in 


South Africa, to the 
“PERFECT 
to thousands 
at very mod- 

















No. 13 Paper 
Strap Label 
7Sc so00 
Inexpensive — durable. 
(Prices F.0.B. Newport, Ky.) | (Wot. 1 'b. per M_) 





No. 50—Paper (Wired) Label. Wot. e B. .$1.40 per M. 
No. 45—Celluloid Pet Label. Wot. 3 ibs... 5.25 per M. 
Wood or Copper Labels—All Shie— LOW PRICES. 
Special prices on Printed Labels upon request. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and LITERATURE. 








FOR SALE 


Kansas Nursery, 38 
storage; growing stock; 
ment 

Established 
products 

Clear; $7.000.00 cash will handle, bal- 
ance terms 

Address No. 13, c/o 
eryman, 508 8S. Dearborn St 


frostproof 
tools and equip- 


acres, 


reputation for quality 


American Nurs- 
,Chicago, Ill 











National Band & Tag Co., Inc., Dept. 201, Newport, Ky. 
ROSEBUSHES and 
Othe DECIDUOUS 


\ A — ane SHRUBS 


with C 
Nursery PARAPIN. ‘Dip-WAX! 
Surest, Safest. apest —Manafactured by 
WALTER e “CLARK & SON 
Box C, Milford, Conn. 
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RETAILERS 
Special Offer 


FOR YOU 


NEARLY 


200% Profit 
For Dealers Selling 


This Quick Moving 
Side Line 


isccarinet SEB .OO 


You Nearly — 





Marvel Dust Spray 


A Dog and Cat Repellent 
A 365-DAY SELLER 


Millions of Dollars Worth 
of Evergreens 
Ruined Every Year 
by Dogs and Cats 


Marvel Dust Spray protects ever- 


greens, flowers, shrubs and lawns 
against dogs and cats which discolor, 
injure and kill these plants. It’s ready 
to use. Requires no mixing, is harm- 


less to man, animals and plant life, 
keeps dogs and cats away. Retails at 
l5e the package; nearly triples your 
money; it’s a 365 day seller. Carried 
in stock, will not lose any of its effec- 
tiveness. One application lasts weeks; 
it’s a powder and surely does the work 
Order it from your jobber or direct 
from MELL-NORR. 


20 I5e Packages, One 
Window Display Card 


For $1.25 


Not over 5 combinations 
to each customer 


Eleectros or Mats on 
Request for 
Your Catalogues 
Special Offer for Cash Only 


We pay delivery charges East of the 
Mississippi. 


Order NOW for 
Early Delivery 
BULK PRICES 


These Prices Effective to 
February 15, 1935, Only 


10 pounds 8 1.75 
25 pounds 3.35 
50 pounds 6.50 
100 pounds 11.50 
F. O. B. Ft. Wayne 
No Charge for Containers 


Manufactured by 


MELL-NORR 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Write for Samples and Price List 


COSTS 
LESS THAN 
BURLAP 






DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 

It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 

If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Cuase Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. Cleveland, Ohio 














The Modern Nursery 


A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice. 

The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest . 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 
phase of nursery management. 

Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 


110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding. 


Price, 85.00 cash 
American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















